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Motes. 


THE WHITE ROSE OF SCOTLAND. 

It is somewhat strange how nearly every writer 
on history or peerage is found to be inaccurate in 
the account of this lady and her assumed de- 
scendants, the Herberts, Earls of Pembroke and 
Montgomery ; and, as no notice of her various 
marriages can be found in any of the indices of 
“N. & Q.,” it may be deemed an interesting sub- 
ject for a note. Lady Katherine Gordon was not 
the eldest daughter (as generally stated), but the 
fifth (apparently), of George, second Earl of Huntly, 
by his second wife, the Princess Annabella Stewart 
(often erroneously styled “ Johanna,” and “ Jane,” 
or “Jean”), sixth and youngest daughter of 
James I, King of Scots, and his Queen Con- 
sort, the Lady Joan Beaufort ; whose disgraceful 
treatment, and divorce by her unprincipled hus- 

band in August, 1471—on the cruel pretext of his 
own ante-nuptial but uncompleted contract of 
marriage with Lady Elizabeth de Dunbar, Coun- 
tess of Murray, in May, 1455—may form the sub- 
ject of a future article. Her birth, therefore, may 
be placed in or about the year 1469; and by an 
indenture dated, at Perth, Feb. 21, 1490-91, it is 
recorded that Patrick, first Earl of Bothwell and 
third Lord Hales, contracts with George, Earl of 
Huntly, to marry, before April 20 following, one 
of his daughters, “ Margare te or Katherine, quhilk 


of tham that sall best plese the said Erle Boith- | and coll 


‘ 


vile” (Spalding Club Miscellany, vol. iv. pp. xxxiv, 
136-7, “ Papers from the Charter Chest of the 
Duke of Richmond at Gordon Castle”). The earl 
seems to have selected the Lady Margaret Gordon 
as his second wife, though this marriage is not 
noticed in the faulty Scotish peerages, nor even 
the existence of this daughter of the house of 
Huntly, and offspring of a royal princess (ef. 
Douglas, Wood, Crawfurd, Playfair, &c.); but Sir 
Robert Gordon, in his Genealogical History of the 
Earldom of Sutherland, states that the “ fourth 
daughter was Countess of Bothwell” (fol. edit., 
1813, p. 82), without her Christian name. <A dif- 
ferent destiny awaited Katherine, who was popu- 
larly called the “ White Rose,” either on account 
of her acknowledged beauty, or, according to other 
authorities, from the badge of “ the White Rose of 
York,” as claimed by her unfortunate husband. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that, at the desire, 
or rather command, of her cousin, King James IV., 
her marriage took place with the so-called “Prince 
Richard of England,” styled Duke of York, though 
better known by the name of “ Perkin Warbeck,” 
whose mysterious career is still an unsolyed prob- 
lem in English history. He arrived in Scotland 
from Ireland in November, 1495, and was received 
with royal honours at the palace of Stirling, and 
the marriage apparently took place, at Edinburgh, 
about the middle of the month of January follow- 
ing (1495-96), when, and subsequently, numerous 
entries occur regarding the “ Prince of Ingland ” 
in the Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland, as also in the excellent preface to that 
work by Thomas Dickson (Edinb, H.M. Gen. Reg. 
House, 1877, passim). It is superfluous here to 
notice the brief expedition or raid across the bor- 
ders made by King James, in September, 1496, 
in support of the claims of the pretender to the 
English throne, and his subsequent waning ardour 
in his cause, though he indignantly rejected alt 
overtures from King Henry VII. for the surrender 
of his guest. By his orders a ship, called the 
Cuckoo, was fitted out at Ayr, at considerable 
expense, the details of its liberal equipment being 
given in the Accounts (ut supra, 
pp. 343-5, 352) with curious minuteness ; among 
other articles, a “ 


Tré asure r’s 


‘see goune of Rowane tannee’ 
being furnished to the Duchess of York for the 
voyage. Thus provided, “Perkin” and his wife 
(who continued his faithful companion amid every 
future reverse of fortune), with at least thirty 
attendants, sailed from Ayr, in the second week of 
July, 1497, under the care of a skilful and dis- 
tinguished mariner, Robert Barton. On the 26th 
of that month they reached Cork ; but, meeting 
with an unfriendly reception there, once more set 
sail with three small ships, and about a hundred, 


au 
and twenty followers, for the Cornish coast. 
Landing at Whitsand, near Penzance, on Sept. 7, 
ting a considerable number of malcon- 
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tents, Richard, or “ Perkin,” made an attack on 
the city of Exeter ; but, being repulsed, he took 
sanctuary in Beaulieu monastery, Somersetshire, 
and surrendered, on a promise of life, October 5. 
He was then conveyed to London as a prisoner, 
though treated as one of rank. In June, 1498, 
he escaped from his keepers, taking refuge at 
Shene monastery (now Richmond), but was brought 
back to London and confined in the Tower, being 
finally hanged and quartered at Tyburn, Nov. 23, 
1499, at the supposed age of twenty-five. It has 
never yet been satisfactorily proved that he was 
an impostor, no record of his trial existing ; and 
as Sir Henry Ellis remarks, “*Who was Perkin 
Warbeck ?’ is a question which the English annals 
cannot resolve” (cf. Ellis, Original Letters, first 
series, vol. i pp. 18-39; Bergenroth, Calendar of 
Spanish Papers, p. Ixxxii; Hall's Chronicle, 
p. is}; and an article in the Archwologia, 
vol. xxvii. pp. 153-210, on “ Perkin Warbeck’s 
History,” by Sir Frederick Madden, in which he 
considers him to have been an impostor, but on 
rather insuflicient grounds). When he landed on the 
above Dathe dition, Ri char l left his loving r spous 2, 
the Duchess of York,” for security, in the strong 
fortress of St. Michael’s Mount ; and when it was 
captured by the royal forces, about Oct. 15, 1497, 
she was conveyed as a prisoner to the presence of 
King Henry, at Winchester Palace ; but that 
monarch received her kindly, and, probably recol- 
lecting her near relationship to himself—she was 
his second cousin, through his maternal grand- 
futher, John, Duke of Somerset, the brother of 

her under the care of his 


Queen Joan—placed 
excellent wife, Queen Elizabeth, assigning her also 


a competent pension for life (cf. Privy Purse Ex- 
of Kk. Hen. VIL. E. tu Historica, 

p. 115, published by Sir N. Harris Nicolas, 
Collect. Topograph., 85-6). The 


though 


is unknown, 
have been st bseq ue ntly to Jan. 2 
“Lady Katherin Gourdon” was in the 
and ranking next to the royal family, 
at the solemn “ fyancells” of the Princess Mar- 
garet to James IV., King of Scots, which were 
celebrated with high mass, on St. Paul's Day, at 
the royal manor of Richmond (Leland’s Collect- 
vol. iv. pp. 258-260, printed from the MS. 
journal of John Young, Somerset Herald, who 
was present and assisting at the ceremonial). Sir 
Matthew Cradock (or, according to his only 
known autograph, “ Mathyas Cradok”) was the 


of he r second marring 


period 
it must 
as the 


n’s train, 


aned, 


eldest son of Richard ap Gwillim ap Evan ap 
Cradoch “ Vreichfras,” of the strong arm, of an 
ancient Glamorganshire family, by Jennet, 
daughter of Jenkin Horton, of Sw: ansea, and was 
first ivled * Matthew Cradocke, of Cardiff, in | 
So. Wales, Esquire,” being upwards of twenty-one 
years of ave and knight, in 1488-9, when he 


married his first wife, Alice (or Jane), daughter of 


| 


| 
| 


Lambeth, in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
to his relict and executrix, “ dne Katerine.” From 
| the terms of his will, dated Jan. 22, 1529, 20 
Hen. VIII., and codicil of June 14, 1531, above 


don,” 


soul a 


Philip Mansel, of Oxwich Castle, Gower, co, Gla. 
morgan. By her he had an only daughter, Mar- 
garet Cradock, born in 1489-90, who was thrice 
inarried : First, to John (or, as he is styled in 
some pedigree s, E dmund) ) Malefant, of St. Georg we’s 
Castle, &e., co. Glamor, wan, who died without 
issue before the end of the reig nof King Henry VIL; 
secondly, about 1506, to “sy Richard Herbert, of 
Ewyas, co. Monmouth, by whom, who 
1510, and is buri ‘ed at Abergavenny 

noble monument,” she had issue. Her second 
husband was an illegitimate son (by Maud, 
daughter and heir of Adam ap Howel Graunt) of 
Sir William Herb ert, K.G., of R: ( ‘astle,. 


died in 
“under a 


Monmouth, who was created Earl of Pembroke, 
&e., by King Edward IV., and beheaded by the 
Lancastrians, Aug. 3, 1469, so that he must have 


been nearly thirty years older than his wife. From 
this marriage are descended n iny noble families, 
as their eldest son, Sir William Herbert (oh, 1569, 
at, sixty-three), was also created Earl of Pem- 
broke and Lord Herbert of Cardilf by King 
Edward VI., in October, 1550, and consequently 
was grandson of Sir Matthew Cradock, though 
not by his marriage with the we of Scot- 
land, as generally supposed hitherto (cf. Dugd: 
Baronage, il. p- 255 ; Collins’s eerage, edit. 
1741, vol. ii. pp. 6-19). 

Dame ML irgaret C padlock, who was 
left a young widow—for she must have been 
barely twenty-one years of age in 1510—married 
thirdly Sir William Bawdrip, Knight, of whom 
nothing further is known ; and she survived her 
father, being mentioned as “ my daughter Baw- 


Whit 


ule’s 


thus again 


i 


drip” in the codicil to his will, dated June 14, 
1531, where there is also a bequest of a farm, &e., 
to his great-grandson, William Herbert, who 
was a child at the time. <A _ few additional 
notices of Sir Mathias Cradocke may he civen 
here. -He was Steward of Gower, 1491-92, and 
iwain in 1497 ; and his death occurred between June 
14, 1531—the date of his codicil—and August 16 


following, when probate of his will was granted at 


quoted, it appears that he reposed the greatest 
confidence and affection in his wife, “ Dame Kate- 
ryne Cradox ke, otherwise Dame Katherine Gor- 
] nominating her the sole executrix of his 
testament, “she to dispose for the wealth of my 
may be thought by her most convenient’ 
also expressly bequeathing to her “ all such jewels 
she had of her ae the d iy that she and I were 
married,” which included numerous ornaments of 
diamonds, rubies, pearls, sapphires, garnets, and 
gold and silver plate. His body was interred, 
according to his directions, in St. Anne’s Chapel 
‘now called Herbert’s Chapel), in the north side of 
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the (old) church at Swansea, in Glamorganshire, 
which he had * caused to be newly builded and 
edified,” under a monument of the altar kind, once 
richly decorated, but now much mutilated and 
defaced, with the following inscription :— 

“Flere licth Sir Mathie Cradok, Knight, sumetime 
Depute unto the Right Honourable Charles Erle of 
Worect, in the Countie of Glamorgan & Morgin,* Chaun- 
celor of the same, Steward of Gower and Kilvei, and mi 
Ladi Katerin his wiffe.” 

The once lovely White Rose, who must now 
have been upwards of sixty years of age, married 
thirdly—shortly after 1531—James Strangwys 
(Strangways | , Esq., of Fyfelde (Fyfield, a village 
ahout four miles west of Abingdon), Berkshire ; 
and fourthly—after his death--Christopher <As- 
sheton, Esq., also of F yfelde, in the co. of Berks, 
who survived her. Her will, where she styles her- 
self “I Ladye Katherin Gordon,” was dated 
Oct. 12, 1537, and proved at London on Nov. 5 
following by her executor, Richard Smith, her 
“loving brother in lawe”; and her death may 
therefore be placed about the end of October, 
1537, when she was approaching her seventieth 
year. By her own testamentary instructions she 
bequeathed her “ bodie to be buried in the parishe 
church of Fifeld aforesaide, in suche place as shal 
be thought necessarie and mete by the discretion 
of my said Derely belovid husband”; from which 
there can be little doubt that her mortal remains 
rest in Fyfield Church, and not at Swansea, as 
generally supposed, and as evidently intended by 
Sir Matthew, her second husband, when he pre- 
pared the vault in the latter church (ef. Ashmole’s 
Antiq. of Berks, i. p. 96). She also states :— 

“And whereas I in my life and my said husband | 
James Strangwis, in the Monasterye of Saint Mary Over | 
in Southerke by London, founded, constituted, and | 
ordenyd in the same Monasterye a p’petual Chaunterye | 
w'h one preest therein dayly to syng masse for the soules 
of my Father the Erle of Huntley and Gordon, and my | 
Lady and mother his wife, my soule, my said husbands | 
soule and James Strangwys his father and mother and 
all xtén soulls; I desire my saide husband and my 
executor to have the oversight of the same Chaunterye, 
80 that all masses and other oraysyns may be sung and 
said according to the very true Fundacon thereof.” 


As she makes no allusion to her children, the fact 
that she had no issue by any of her four marriages 
seems clearly demonstrated ; for, though some 
Welsh authorities pretend that the Richard (or 
Perkin Warbeck) left issue by her, history is entirely 
silent on the subject ; and had such been the fact, 
so cautious a monarch as Henry VII. would not 
have treated the widow of the pretender to his 
throne with such consideration and exceptional 
liberality as is shown by the several entries in his 
Privy Purse Accounts already referred to. That 
Margaret Cradock, the ancestress of the Powis and 

* Morgan is a contraction for Morganwg, the moun- 
tain district of Glamorganshire. 
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Pembroke families, was not her daughter has 


already been established, and the dates of her 
first husband’s death in Nov., 1499, and of Mar- 
garet’s marriage in or before 1506 (as proved by 
the age of her eldest son, Richard, Earl of Pem- 
broke, from the inscription on his tomb in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, “ Obiit Ztatis Ann. 63, Salutis 
1569”). 

After directing the payment of all her debts, 
including any which might be owing by her late 
husbands, “Sir Mathew Cradock of Cardiff in 
Wales,” and “James Strangwis late of Fyfelde 
aforesaide Esquire deceased,” but with no reference 
whatever to her first unfortunate husband, the 
“Lady Katherin Gordon” says, “ I give and bee- 
queth to my Cosyn Margarett Keymes such of 
apparel as shalbe thought mete for her by the Dis- 
cretion of my husband and my said executo™.” Who 
can this lady have been? It is possible, from the 
name, that she was the Margaret, only daughter 
of the Princess Cecilia, third daughter of King 
Edward IV.—whose destiny was obscure—by her 
second husband, Thomas Kymbe (Keymes o1 
Keme), whom she married in 1503, who was from 
the middle, if not the lower, ranks of life, and a 
native of the Isle of Wight. Margaret Kemes, 
the granddaughter of a king of England, but whose 
mother’s marriage was never acknowledged by the 
royal family (as in the writ issued by the Crown 
on her death, Aug. 24, 1507, she is styled “late 
wife of John, late Viscount Welles”), married 
John Witherby, by whom she had one daughter, 
Cecilia (or Elizabeth), wife of John Brooke, who 
also left one daughter, married twice, with issue, 
as appears from a pedigree in the College of Arms 
cf. Mrs. Green’s interesting life of Cecilia in her 
Princesses of England, vol. iii. pp. 404-436). The 
above royal descent could be followed, if necessary, 
down to the seventeenth century, and is a strange 
picture of the fallen fortunes of a Plantagenet. 
But though the children of this princess were 
entirely unnoticed by their royal relatives, yet 
during their infancy the lives of Henry VIL’s 
three children alone stood between them and 
the right of succession to the throne of England ! 

This article is chiefly drawn up, with additions, 
from an interesting little work entitled Historical 
Notices of Sir Matthew Cradock, Knt., of Swansea, 
in the Reigns of Henry VII. and VITL, by Rev. 
J. M. Traherne, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. (8vo. pp. 32, 
with illustrations and pedigree, Llandovery, Rees, 
1840). The wills are to be found in the Registry 
of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and are 
given at length in the above work. A. S. A. 

Richmond. 


KOSCZIUSKO AND “FINIS POLONLE.” 
It is commonly said that as Koseziusko (Oct. 10, 
1794) fell under the balls of Suwaroff’s soldiers at 
Maciejowieze he exclaimed, “ Finis Polonise” (the 


‘4 
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end of Poland). Koscziusko never used the phrase | et m’attribuer un blasphime contre lequel je proteste de 
at all. The great Polish patriot himself has em- | toute mon ime. 
phatically and scornfully denounced it as a Russian Koseziusko’s protest had a good result, in so fur 
invention. It does not appear who was the first | that De Ségur struck out “ Finis Polonice ” in the 
to ascribe “Finis Polonixw” to Koseziusko, but it subsequent editions of his Histoire, published as 
is quite certain that no trace of this exclamation Tableau Politique et Historique di U Europe, depuis 
can be found in the many contemporaneous works | 1786 jusqw’en 1796, and in 1824 as Décadk Histo. 
which contain elaborate descriptions of the battle | rique, ou Tableau, &c. It then formed part of his 
at Maciejowicze, such as Der Polnische Insurrck- | Euvres Completes, a copy of which may be found 
tionskrieg im Jahre 1794 (Berlin, 1797 ; Ve rsuch in the British Museum. 
einer Geschichte der Polnischen Revolution von| Koseziusko’s protest was soon forgotten ; and, 
1794 (—, 1796); Seume’s Vorfiille in Polen, 1794 | although the new editions of De Ségur’s Histoire 
(Leipzig, 1796), &e. did not contain “Finis Poloniw.” it remained in 
In 1800 the well-known French historian, Count | the old copies, which did their mischief. It is not 
Louis Philippe de Ségur, published an account of likely, however, that the falsehood would have been 
the battle in his Histoire des Principane Evi ne- perpetuated but for Michaud’s Biographi: Uni- 
ments du Rigne de Frédévic-Guillaume II., Roi de | verselle. The writer of Kos: ziusko’s biography in 
Prusse, et un Précis des Révolutions du Brabant, that huge and celebrated compilation,* totally 
de Hollande, de Pologne, et de France. In that | ignoring the he ro’s letter to De Ségur, deliberately 
account “ Finis Polonize ” appears, I think, for the | repeated the blunder in these words : “ Per € de 
first time. It is very likely that De Segur ob- | coups, Koscziusko Secria en tombant, ‘Finis 
tained the phrase from a Russian source. The | Poloniw.’” j 
Russian Government had an obvious interest to | has passed into numberless works all over the 
impute it to Koseziusko. Surely Poland was lost | world.+ ; ire Agr 
to the Poles if their most eminent leader gave up | easy task by simply copy ing the “facts” of the 
their cause as hopeless and announced “ Finis Biographic; and with this handy method the 
Polonix.” Koscziusko protested, though not at | cue has been allowed also to creep bodily into 
once. Probably his attention was not drawn to | the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the matter before 1803. } 


His letter to Count de | I have but a faint hope that it will be struck out 
Scégur bears the date of 12 Novembre. 1803, as | in the ninth, as I see other old grievances unre- 
will be seen in the following, an exact copy of it, dressed in the new issue of the Eney lopedi Lo 80 
which I have taken at the British Museum :-— I have met again with my antiquated British 
“ Paris, 20 brumaire, an x11. (12 novembre, 1803). friend Van Tromp. I mes of wtp Saag In 
“Monsicur le comte, en vous remettant hier |’ “rit England only he has been introduced to me. 40 
Holland (as the English say, though “ the Nether- 
relatif 4 l'affaire de M. Adam Poniuski, sur sa conduite — 
dans la campagne de 1794, il y & encore un autre fait qui lands” would be better ; Holland is a province of 
se rattache 4 la matheureuse bataille de Macieiowice, | Netherland) Van Tromp is no more known than 
tarde Van Disraeli or Van Blake here. We have had 
ol s acharnent a faire mettre dans ma bouche Je mot « ci, ig was Tromp /fout 
‘ Finis Polonizw,’ que j'aurais prononeé dans cette fatale | famous admiral. we ] 
. court. With us every schoolboy knows it, an 


presque mortellement blessé, et je n'ai recourré les sens | venerates it at the same time. 
I do not see at all that 
inconsequent et criminel dans la bouche de tout Polonais, 
it 
pendance, la dignité, la gloire, et la liberté de la patrie,| 2 gross mistake, a blunder as ludicrous as Van 


Why the English 
que deux jours aprés, et lorsque je me suis trouvé entre | will persist in calling him by a wrong 
i ; : . » additio a Var befi re Tromp enhances his 
il le serait beaucoup plus dans la mienne. La nation | the additional Van i) | 
savait bien que je n’étais pas le derater Polonais, et 


journée. D’abord, avant lissue de la bataille, j'ai été 
me I 
les mains de mes ennemis. Puis, si un pareil mot est cannot say ; but so it is. 
: ‘indé. | biemory in any way, and besides it is a mistake, 
polonaise, en m'appelant a défendre grite, l’indé. | Hiemory any Way, 
qu’avec ma mort, sur le champ de bataille ou autrement, 


la Pologne ne pouvait pas et ne devait pas rxer. Tout | 


ce que les Polonais ont fait depuis, dans les glorieuses 
légions polonaises, et tout ce quiils feront encore dans 
Yavenir, pour recouvrer la patrie, prouve suffisamment 
que si nous, soldats dévoués de cette patrie, nous sommes 
mortels, la Pologne est immortelle, et il n'est permis a 
personne de dire ni de répéter l'outragcante epithcte de 
* Finis Polonia.’ (ue diraient lea Francais, si, a la fatale 
bataille de Rosbach, en 1757, le maréchal Charles de 
Rohan, prince de Soubise, se fut écrié ‘ Finis Galliz,’ ou 
tion lui faisait dire ces cruel!es paroles dans ses bio- 
graphies! Je vous serai done obligé de ne pas parler de 
ce ‘ Finis Polonia’ 


| Cromwell or Van Monk would be. Surely a work 
| of high standing like the Encyclopedia Brit mntea 
|} must not co-operate to perpetuate such a ve “ue, 
| but rather take the lead in attempts to eraak 
| it. At the same time, I would sugge t to 
| learned editor of the new edition of the Encyelo- 
pedia, Dr. T. 8. Baynes, to have fresh materials col- 
lected in Netherland concerning Tromp, as several 
hitherto unknown documents have been brought 
| to light latterly. F. H. L. Trepemas. 
North House, Pembridge Square. 


| 
| 


See vol. xxix., issued in 1818. ; 
+ The blot stands unremoved in vol. xxii. of the new 
| editix n of the Bic hie Un‘versel! 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“ Banks with pioned and twilled brim:.” 
The Tempest, iv. 1, 64. 

In the Edinburgh Revicw (Oct $72, p. 363 it 
ted that peony is the provincial term in War- 
wickshire for the marsh-marigold ; and the writer 
proceeds on this assumption to give his own read- 
ing of the passage. I do not for one moment doubt 
the writer's good faith; but ina matter of so much 
yortance we want to be absolutely and perfectly 
ure. Many years ago I knew South Warwick- 
hire well, and took a great interest both in botany 
nd in p rovincialisms, but I do not remember that 
the marsh-marigold was called by any other names 


than “horse-blob” and “ water-b lob.” On the other 
hand, the common garden peony was called “ pia- 
ant” 

Before the marsh-marigold again comes into 


lower, the object of my note is to draw the atten- 
on of your Warwickshire contributors, and I 
may add also those of the midland counties gene- 
rally, to the provincial name of this flower. Long 
experience has convinced me that the only way to 
arrive at the real provincial name of a flower is to 
how the peasant the flower itself. Mere descrip- 
tion will not answer the purpose. In spite of all 
the fine things which have been said about the 
ligence of the peasant, he is still brutally 
and brutally stapid. He has not the 
lightest idea of either form or colour. The more 
minute a description is the more it is lost upon 
him, a nd the more bewildered he 
must hold the actual flower up to him and say, 
“What do you call this?” if you really wish to 
know the truth. 


becomes. You 


Any observations on the provincial names of the | 


marsh-marigold from some of the many glossarists 
of the English Dialect Society, and especially from 
Mr. Lees, of Worcester, or Mr. Burgess, of Leam- 
ington, both of whom 4 ve re paid so much attention 
to Warwickshire flowers, and also to their pro- 
Vincial names, would be especially valuable. Per- 
h Ps, too, Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Francis, who have 
rece ntly contributed two such excellent clossaries 
of Oxford ishire and Warwickshire provincialisms to 
the English Dialect Soc iety, might be able to throw 
ome li ght on the subject E. E. F. 


Tut Ovett or tue Grove Epitios IN THE 
“Menrcnant or Venice” (5 §, viii. 4, 63, 104, 
163, 182.)—5. I believe “the absorption of the 
cognate,” “then” for “then in,” to have been in- 
tentional, I do not think Shaks speare was likely 
to write anything so unmusical as the full form. 
ose les, Janez must see that the addition which 

advocates does not give him what he seems to 
want, a full line ; for even with the addition it is 

ill short of a syllable, “ happier ” in this line, and 

“ happiest ” two lines below, each sc inning not as 


three syllables, but as two. 


I cannot understand why Janez should think 
that Ido not “see that mean isa verb.” What 
else could it be i in the passage inder re view ? if 
he think it “nonsense” that one who does not 
live a chaste life on earth unfits himself for parti- 
cipating in the pure joys of heaven, I hele few of 
your readers will agree with him. The cause of 
difficulty in the passage is ‘the remoteness of “ it” 
from its antecedent. Janez is much too le — HH 
Shakspearian not to know that - this is far from 
being unusual. 


7. Anticipating such hyper-criti , though not 


from Jan I sent you as a correction of my ori- 
ginal ni “The pipe, indeed, is not woollen, but 
the covering of the bag is.” R. M. Spusce. 


Manse of Arbuthnott. 


“ Nothing she does or seems 
But smacks of something greater than herself.” 
Wiater s Tule, iv. 4, 157. 
The reading of Collier's MS. Corrector is, “ Nothing 
she does or says but smacks,” &. Mr. P. A. 
Daniel thinks we might read, “ Nothing she «does 
or smacks,” &c. He, however, « 


but seems yncludes 


by preferring the reading of the Ms. Corrector. 
It struc “8 me at once that the word seem here 
used in a sense somewhat different from its orlinary 
sense ; and on referring to Latham I found “ sccin, 
toappear”; and “seem, v.a. to beseem tre)” 


He quote si— 
“TShe] did far surpass 
The best in honest mirth that . *d her well.” 
at dr. 
Indeed, his quotation from Dry den, ending, “A 
und a secret bride, which jiota- 
appear, should, I 


to beseem. 


seeming Wi low, 
tion he places under seem, to 
think, have been placed 
| Conf. :— 
beare your bodie more seeming, Audry.* 
As You Lhe It, iv. 1, 131. 


nn 
Mariel 


Again, Latham renders ) to become, be fit, 


to be decent for” :— 


* Deseews thee not in whom such virtues spring.” 
© Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cast by their crave Leseeming ornaments ' 
R pand Juliet, i. 1 
R. Crarvock 


Messina. 


first part Henry IV., v. 3.—In 
many parts of the country this word used as 
scot-free, and this, I think, brings us to the deviva- 
tion of the word, viz. Saxon sceatta, or seeat. To 
pay your sceaf was to pay your penny, settle your 
account. In every country public-house you hear 


“ SHOT-FRE! 


of a man paying his shof, which is no doubt a cor- 
ruption of paying his sceat. 
Clifton. 
Jousx Westery: Tuomas Arxotp.—The school 
for the sons of Methodists founded hy John 
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Wesley, at Kingswood, near Bristol, was a frequent 
cause of trouble to that remarkable man. We 
read in Robert Southey’s Life of Wesle ed, 
vol. ii. pp. 507-508 : 

“ Maids, masters, and boys were refractory, sometimes 
the one, sometimes the other, sometimes all together, so 
that he talked of letting the burthen drop. He says, 
*‘ Having told my whole mind to the masters and ser- 
vants, | spoke to the children in a far stronger manner 
than ever I did before. I will kill or cure. I have 
one or the other,—a Christian school, or none at all.’” 

As a pendant to the above, I subjoin an extract 
from Dean Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold, ed. 1858, 
vol. i. p. 95 :— 

“ Few scenes can be recorded more cliuracteristic of 
him than on one of these cccasions when, in consequence 
of a disturbance, he had been obliged to send away 
several boys, and when in the midst of the general spirit 
of discontent which this excited, he stood in his place 
before the assembled school, and said, ‘ It is nod necessary 
that this should be a school of three hundred, or one 
hundred, or of fifty boys; but it is necessary that it 
should be a school of Christian gentlemen.’ ” 

We. We 

Docs or 

“The number of dogs in Constantinople was so great 
a short time ago that three thousand were conveyed to 
an isle in the Bosphorus, with provisions to last three 
days. On the fourth d»y the Imans ascended the 
minarets and exhorted them to patience and resigna- 
tion.”"—Correspondent of Morning Chronicle, July 14, 
1852 

“Once a sultan proposed to kill off all the dogs, and 
did begin the work; but the populace raised such a 
shout of horror about it that the massacre was stayed, 
After a while he proposed to remove them all to an 
island in the Sea of Marmora. No objection was offered, 
anda ship-load was taken away. But when it came to 
be known, somehow or other, that no dogs got to the 
island, but always fell overboard in the night and 
perished, another howl was raised, and the transporta- 
tion scheme was dropped."—Mark Twain, The Vew Pil- 

grim’s Progress, ch. iii. p. 33. 

[I thought the first story a mere fiction, but curious 
enough for preservation. Its reproduction with 
variations, at an interval of twenty years, suggests 
a common original, and possibly some foundation 
of truth. The hydrophobic panic draws attention 
to the dogs of Constantinople, and I think any 
elucidation of this part of their history will be 
acceptable. 

U.U. Club. 


Famous of your readers 
may have read, as I have, in books of travel, 
a statement that in S. Giorgio Maggiore, Venice, 
an indulgence is publicly offered for all sins 
that shall hereafter be committed by the person 
who receives the indulgence. Anxious to find 
out the grounds for such a ridiculous story, I 
have copied the announcement which is cut 
into the wall on the left of the high altar. I 
subjoin it. Evidently the person who put forth 
the original story did not understand Latin. It 


precans preces ad XII. Kal. Aprilis Aides has 
supplex inviserit, is veniam scelerum maximay 


consequuturum se sciat. Gregorius XIII. Pont. 
Max. tribuit.” K. H. B. 


NacGares.—This word, in the inventory of th, 
goods of Robert Arden, 1556, puzzled Mr. Fr neh 
and his archwological friends. Its context shows 
what it is, namely, “augers,” with the prefixed 
seen in “ nonce, atte nale, a nother,” &¢.: “one 
axe, a bill, iiij nagares, ij hatchettes, an ades,” &e. 
Shak. Ge nealogica, 1869, p- 472). 


F. J. F. 


SUAKESPEARF, A Convict.—At the Leicester 
Assizes, held a few days ago, William Shakespeare 
was convicted of night poaching. This is one of 
the oddest coincidences I ever came across, 

JONATHAN Bovecnter. 


Herepity anp Carme.—In his remarks upon 
crime as an hereditary disposition, at the recent 
meeting of the British Association, Mr. Galton 
adduced the instance of the American Jubes 
family. A parallel case may be found in our own 
annals of crime in the careers of Snowden Dun- 
hill, of Spaldington Lane, near Howden, and th 
members of his family. This notorious highway- 
man, with his gang of thieves, was the terror of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire at the beginning of 
this century. In 1813 he was found guilty of 
robbing a granary, at the York Spring Assizes, 
and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. At 
the expiration of this term, returning to England, 
and taking up his quarters in De-la-Pole Court. 
Manor Street, Hull, he recommenced his old 
habits, resulting in transportation for life in 1825. 
In 1827 his son George, aged 24, was executed at 
Hobart Town, having been sentenced some years 
previously to transportation at the Beverley Ses- 
sions. At the same time his mother received : 
similiar sentence, and his sister Rosa was con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment in York 
| Castle. This latter was also convicted for larceny 
| at Leeds in 1827, and both her husbands, William 
M‘Dowell, of Pontefract, and George Connor, ot 
Leeds, were transported. Another daughter, Sarah, 
was also imprisoned at York and at Beverley, and 
was transported to New South Wales from Hull 
in 1828, and a similar fate met each of her three 
husbands. William Dunhill, another son 0! 
Snowden’s, was transported for fourteen years 
about 1814, dying soon after his arrival in Aus- 
tralia; and, to complete the list, a son of Mrs. 
Dunhill’s to a former husband, named Taylor, was 
also transported. W. Cor.ass. 
3, Margaret Street, Hull. 


| 
| 


QvickBEAM.—The mountain ash is named 
“ quickbeam ” about Ashburton, Devon. 
Wx. 


runs thus :—“ Quisquis criminibus expiatis statas 
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: migratory in this country. Is its plumage brightest 
Queries. in the early spring with the iridescent blue ? 


[We mus st request correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private intereat, to affix their 
ames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


ssyson’s “Is Mewortam.”—On the often 
tioned meaning and origin of the opening 
stanza of the first poem of this great devotional 
work, I wish to say that I do not read it asa 
reproduction of St. Augustine’s idea. This was 
, by treading under foot our vices, we could 
» to a hit gher life. I think Tennyson’s “ dead 
valves” were the stunning effects of great losses 
nd disappointments. The dimidium sui was 
taken away from him when Hallam died ; and he 
ould soar from the downfall occasioned by this 
bereavement as a sensible man rises from a cross 
in love. I have cause to believe that the author 
elf cannot identify to whom he made allusion ; 
ndI wish that some one familiar with the writings 
of Goethe would search in them for the original 

wht. Lowell seems to have been indebted to 
oth St. Augustine and Tennyson in the following 
lines 


T: 


“Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up, 

Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 

Whereon our feet firm planting, nearer God 

The spirit climbs, and hath its eyes unseal'd.” 
In poem xxix. a seasonable celebration of Christ- 
mas Eve is advocated, and “ use and wont” are to 
be maintained. These two words occur in the 
motto to chapter xiv. of The Pirate, which was 
published in 1821, as a quotation from “Old 
Play”; that is, from Scott’s own brain :— 


“We'll keep our customs. What is law itself 

But old establish’d custom? What religion 

I mean with one half of the men that use it) 

Save the good wse aad wont that carries them 

To worship how and where their fathers wors hipp’ d? 

All things resolve in custom. We'll keep ours. 
Tennyson revered the sentiment, and made use of 
the w ords. 

In the fourth stanza of poem xl1., I would ask 
whether I am right in interpreting these w ords, 

“Nor shudders at the gulfs beneath, 
The howlings of forgotten fields,” 
which I understand to mean that the writer is not 
sensitive to the fie ry denunciations of the field- 
ee acher, who is apt to deal largely in “ damnatory 
clauses.” Are not the “ forgotten fields” the 
unremembered localities of these preachings ? 

In poem xe., “the sea blue bird of March” is 
mentioned in the fourth line of the first stanza. 
What bird was intended has been a sub ject. of 
contention. I believe I may positively state that 
it was not the fieldfare, or any other bird than the 
kingtisher. But why, I would ask ornithologists, 
was this bird selected? It i is, at most, only locally 


Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


CaswaLt, Brassey, AND ILes Faminies.— 
I seek genealogical information as to the following. 
1. Sir George Caswall, knighted Feb. 10, 1717-18, 
who married first ,; the daughter of John 
Brassey, banker, of Lombard Street, and of Rox- 
ford in Hertingfordbury, co. Herts, and secondly 
Mary, widow of Thomas Brassey. Sir George had 
two sons, George and John, who both married. 
Sir George is incorrectly given in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry as father of Timothy Caswall, the son of 
John, who was Sir George’s brother. 2. John 
Brassey, of Roxford, who married and had issue. 
3. John Iles, who married Elizabeth, daughter of 

John Brassey, and had issue who lived in the 
town of Hertford. 

ReGixatp Stewart Boppincroy. 

15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


Mirtoy.—Toland, in his Life of 
Milton, p.10, says that the late king, i.e. James IT., 
wanting a body of judges to set his will above law, 
created Christopher in the same day a serjeant 
and one of the barons of the Exchequer, knighting 
him, and making him next one of the judges of 
Common Pleas. Toland mentions this as being 
on the same day as though it were a thing singular, 
but I apprehend that it was the ordinary custom. 
Will some of your legal readers put this straight 
for me ? C, A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tue Extomement at Trives.—During a visit 
to Tréves, 2 few months ago, I visited the beauti- 
ful Liebfrauen Kirche, where the concierge pointed 
out to me a group of figures, representing the 
entombment of our blessed Saviour, as a monu- 
mental group containing the likenesses of a family, 
whose name I have now forgotten. The group is, 
however, identical with one, which is no doubt as 
familiar to many readers of “ N. & Q.” as to my- 
self, in the south aisle of the church of S. Denis, 
at Amboise. There we are told by Murray, and 
our living guides, that this terra-cotta group repre- 
sents the Babou family, and that a special interest 
attaches to it from the fact that, in the persons of 
the three Marys, it affords contemporary likenesses 
of the three sisters, Demoiselles Babou, who were 
successively the mistresses of Frangois I. 

I wish to know if there is any truth in the story 
at all, for it is quite certain that the group at 
Tréves and that at Amboise came from the same 
mould. The Amboise group was originally in the 
church of 8. Amboise. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


© BURNING QUESTION.”—W hat is the earliest use 
of this now so common phrase? I do not know 
an earlier than in R. Stier’s Words of the Lord, 
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translation, vol. iii. p. 147, Edin., 1856:--“ We 
want a clear and categorical answer, Yes or No, 
to this ‘ burning question’ [sic] about paying and 
giving.” From the inverted commas 
rowed from 2n earlier source. 


was bor- | 
Ep. 


Warts, tre Copter or Giovcester.” 
—I should be much obliged if any one could supply 
me with any information respecting the person 
who wrote under this name in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. I am familiar with his 
publications, such as More Neics trom Rome; or, 
WMaqna Charta dise 133% l between a Poor Man and 
his Wife, &e. ; also with the 4to. pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1670, entitled The Life and Death of 
Ralplh Wallis, the Cobler of Gloucester, &e., 
which, however, contains no information, What I 
want to know is, who was Ralph Wallis? It will 
he seen from the Catalogue of State Papers (Do- 
mestic) that his publications were constantly 
brought under the notice of the Government, but 
I know not with what result. J. J. KP. 

Temple 


Jaranese Estnasstes to Exar AND.—Any par- 
ticulars about former embassies from Japan to 
England will be thankfully received by 

K. H. Baryes, 


Hook Cottage, Horndean, Hants. 

Litrie Horxesrey Cuvrcu, Essex.—It having 
been stuted by a resident in the neighbourhood 
that, about four or five years ago, he saw in (he 
thinks) an old magazine or other periodical an 
account of some ancient and imposing ceremony 
commenced in the adjoining priory, and completed 
in the above-mentioned church, any information 
which may lead to the discovery of this work—the 
church, which contains features of great interest, 
being now under restoration—will be very thank- 
fully received. 

Serres Qverres.—If you will kindly find room 
for the following wants of mine connected with the 
soi-disant Princess Olive of Cumbs rland, I pro- 
mise not to encumber your pages with any further | 
communications on that subject for a long time to 
come 

1. I desire to purchase, borrow, or see at least, 
The Book, or Procrastinated M moirs: an His- 
torictl Roma 12mo., 1812. This is not The 
Bool, ov Delicate Investigation, of which I have | 
seven or eight separate editions, 

2. I desire to purchase or borrow Documents 
to prove Mrs, Olivia Serres to be the Legitimate 
Daughter of Henry Frederick, the late Duke of 
Cumbrland—a 4to, sheet, without date. contain- 
ing about seventeen certificates, which occupy 
three pages, printed by A. Seale, 160, Tottenham 
Court Road, 


3. A certain notorious, perhaps I ought to say | 
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“illustrious,” individual states, in one of her pub- 
lications, that early in 1816 she was “ placed in a 
most cruel and awkward situation (being arrested 
for debt).” How can the truth of this statement 
be tested? Are there any records of such arrests ? 
if so, where can they be consulted ? 

4. I shall be particularly obliged by information 
as to any copy of The Secret History of the Court 
of England, 2 yols. 8yo., 1832. which contains 
pp. x to xxivof the preliminary matter to vol. i. 
and by a reference to any review of that disgrace- 
ful libel before the year 1838, 

Witiiam J. Troms. 

40, St. George's Square, S.W. 


A Pack or Carps,—-I have a very curious pack 
of cards, which must be nearly two hundred years 
old. They illustrate the death of Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey and the “ Popish Plot” invented by 
Titus Oates, each card being a picture of som 
incident connected with these events. The nm 
ber of the card is at the right-hand corner, and 
the suit at the left hand. The engravings ars 
wonderfully well done, and most quaint and curious. 
The head of the Pope always stands for knave. 
Only three cards are missing, Can any one tell 
me if any similar pack is in existence, and if i 
would be possible to procure the missing cards ? 


M. H. 


Portrait or Dopp.—When 
the gifted but most unfortunate William Dodd 
was in the height of his popularity, a full-length 
portrait of him, painted by Gainsborough, w 
presented to the Magdalen Hospital; when he 
fell under a cloud, this picture was quietly removed 
from the Governors’ Board Room. At the death 
in 1823 of Dodd’s most true and loyal friend 
Weedon Butler, the man who stood beside him in 
the felon’s dock, and who never ceased to mourn 
over his grave in Cowley Churchyard, this portra 
was in his possession (Gentle man’s Magazine, 
xcili. pt. ii. p. 185). Where is it now ? According 
to the writer of the Rev. Mr. Weedon’s memoir 
this was the only known portrait of Dr. Dodd ; 
but I think this was not the case, There are 
several engravings of his portrait, which are cer- 
tainly not taken from one and the same picture. 
The smiling and self-complacent portrait generally 
prefixed to his Sermons to Young Men is quite 
a different thing from the grave and almost stern- 
looking face which figures in juxtaposition to that 
of John Locke in the Common place Book: of the 
Bible. I should be glad to know what portrait: 
of Dr. Dodd are now in existence. 

Epwarp Sotry. 


Oi Patstixc ox Correr.—The subject is 
a basket of flowers (roses, tulips, &e.), two gual 
pigs on a table eating nuts and other fruit. There 
is also a large copper or brass cooking utensil, con- 
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taining roses, Ke. On the cooking utensil is 
drawn a small human eye. This I believe to be a 
sign or emblem used by some painter. Can any 
correspondents of “ N. & ().” tell me who used 
such a mark as a signature?’ The picture is 
l0in. x8 in., and excellently painted. 

COLLECTOR. 


“ Loyc-NEADED.”—When was this term first 
applied to a clever man ? V. 


“Toe Whore or May.”—I have three 
diferent works with this title:—1. The one sup- 
posed to be written by Lady Dorothy Pakington 
with the assistance of Bishop Fell ; 2. A work 
published in the last century, stated to be by the 
author of the Vew Week’s Preparation; and 3. 
The Complete Duty of Man, by the Rev. H. Venn. 
It is in regard to the second of these works I 
desire information—who was its author? My 
copy of the first is comprised in the author’s works, 
London, 1682, drolly labelled The Whole Duty of 
Man’s Works. W. M. M. 


Mostacve Preracre.—In Sims’s Manual, p. 
247, mention is made of a Statement of the Claim 
of Henry Browne, Esyq., to the Dignity of Viscount 
Montague, by H. Prater, Esq., London, 1849, Svo. 
This work is not in the Library of the British 
Museum, and any correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
who could indicate where a copy might be found 
would greatly oblige. A. E. L. L. 


Wuere can I find a letter of the Rev. J. Mead 
to Sir Martin Stuteville, quoted by Agnes Strick- 
land in her life of Henrietta Maria ? 

Pact 


Mapame Le Brven’s Portrait or 
Hawittox.—In the October number of the 
Belyravia Magazine for this year it is stated in 
the article “ Madame Le Brun,” p. 458, that she 
painted Lady Hamilton’s portrait (as Bacchante) 
at Naples in the year 1790, and that Sir W. 
Hamilton afterwards sold it in London for the 
then large sum of 300 guineas. It would be very 
interesting to me if any one of your numerous 
readers could furnish a clue as to the whereabouts 
of this picture, N. M. 


“Not MERELY A CRIME, BUT A BLUNDER.”— 
Who first said or wrote this? Brewer says 
“Talleyrand, of the murder of the Duke 
@Enghien.” In Familiar Words, edit. 1865, it is 
said to be from Fouché’s Memoirs, Lord Macaulay, 
in his essay on Lord Clive, p. 106, edit. 1858, 
writes it as if it were his own, without any quota- 
tion marks, C. M. Barrow, B.A. 

Calicut, Malabar. 


_Brroy’s Friexps, &c.—TI shall be greatly 
obliged to any correspondent who will furnish me 


with the years of birth of the following friends of 
Lord Byron. The dates are required for a special 
purpose and have been searched for in vain :— 
Dallas, R. C. ; Guiccioli, Countess (? 1803) ; Med- 
win, Captain Thomas (also year of death) ; Tre- 
lawny, E.G. I am also requiring the years of 
birth of Jos. Haydn (Dictionary of Dates) and of 
Thos, Lowndes (bibliographer). 
Fraxcis G. Wavan. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall. 


Avctrnors or QvoTations WANTED.— 
“ Les prétres ne sont pas ce qu'un vain peuple pense, 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science,” 
or words to this effect, I recollect to have read in Vol- 
taire. I want an exact reference. Apis. 
*“ Where such fairies once have danced 
No grass will ever grow.” 
‘ Nature, an infinite, unfeeling power, 
From some great centre moving evermore, 
Keepeth no festal day when man is born, 
And hath no tears for his mortality.” 
* Let others spin their meagre brains for hire : 
Enough for genius if itself inspire.” 
‘Why should we monuments supply 
To rescue what can never die!” 


Replies. 


SCOTT FAMILY: THE PARENTAGE OF ARCH- 
BISHOP ROTHERHAM. 
(5% S, vii. S9, 139, 158, 292, 330, 375, 416, 470, 
490, 509 ; viii. 29, 79, 370.) 

Mr. Scott need have no misgivings. He has 
written to some purpose, if only to show how 
names are inserted in family histories on very 
slender authority. When asked for proof of his 
first statement, which seemed to emanate from 
superior knowledge, he might, after due con- 
sideration, have admitted himself to have been 
misled. Far from taking this course, he elects 
still to do battle; and, snatching at one straw 
after another, he handles each waif of the hedge- 
side as if it bad all the temper and point of a 
Damascene blade. True, indeed, the archbishop 
does not in his last will glory in the name of his 
ancestors ; but Mr. Scort’s quotation stops at the 
name in which, like St. Paul, the aged prelate 
was content to glory. That name he had already 
bestowed on the college of his foundation ; and 
now he exclaims, in a burst of Pauline fervour, 
“Cujus nomen, O! si amarem, ut deberem et 
vellem!” In spite of the expression, “ post obits 
and trentals,” it can be seen what is meant ; and 
the answer is obvious. Asa son, as a churchman, 
as a believer, Rotherham had not neglected the 
pious duty of providing services for the souls of 
his parents* until he was seventy-tive years old, 


* The king’s letters patent, granting licence to found 
a chantry in the parish church of Rotherham, and sub- 
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but had discharged it long before. I have alluded 
to mention being made by the archbishop of his 
relations (vii. 292), and I now extract from the 
will the names, as they occur :— 

‘Item do et lego Ecclesia de Luton, ubi mater mea 
sepelitur et Frater* Set quia, secundum dictum 8" 
Pauli, (Jui suis non provide, et maxime Doinesticis, est 
Injtidelis, Volo quod Thomas Rotherham Miles, senior 
filius fratris mei et in defectu remaneant Georgio 
fratri suo Georgius Rotherham, frater dicti Thomz 
Rotherham, militis, pro sui maritag. vnius Filiarum...Lo- 
well Item volo, quod Thomas Sentegeorg(e),¢ qui 
duxit in uxorem neptem meam, Et quia Filia Sororis 
mez desponsata est Ricurdo Westwold,{ cujus marita- 
gium emi de Patre suo Item volo, quod Anna, filia 
senior dicti Ricardi habeat Manerium meum de Laxton 
sibi et Humfrido Roos,§ si velit eam ducere in uxorem, et 


sequently a college, to be called Jesus College, contain 
(in each cuse) a cliuse “pro animabus parentum. 
suorum ” (Pat. R. 20 Edw. IV., p.1,m.3; 22, 23 Edw. 
IV., p. 2, m. 33). 

* In this (his last) will the archbishop does xot write 
John Rotherham, but says “my brother” only, without 
F pressly naming him. 

| Sir Richard St. George died Oct. 9, 1485 (Inq. 1 

H. VIL, No. 155), leaving by Anne, his wife (daughter 
of Thomas Burgoyne), a son and heir, Thomas, then 
aged fourteen, having been born at Gamlingay, co. Cam- 
bridge, June 24, 1471 (Ing. 9 H. VIL, No. 29). The 
wardship and marriage of Thomas St. George were 
granted March 8, 1485-6 (Pat. R. i H. VII, p. 3, m. 18), 
to Archbishop Rotherham, who married him to his own 
niece, Alice, daughter of his brother, John Rotherham, 
of Someries (Visit. Cambridge, 1619; Bedford, 1568), | 
George, son and heir apparent of Tho. St. George, mar- 
ried about 1512 (his mother being then apparently dead) | 
Joan, dauzhter of William Mordaunt, of Hempsted, co. | 
Essex; and afterwards Thomas St. George married 
secondly, at Gamlingay, Etheldreda, daughter of Clement 
Hygheham (Higham), who survived her husband. George | 
St. George died in his father’s lifetime, without issue, at | 
Hempsted ; Joan, his widow, remarried to Edward Slade, | 
was living in 1540 at Kymbolton, co. Huntingdon. | 
Thomas St. George died Jan. 23, 1539-40, leaving a son 
and heir, Francis, aed fifteen, who had shortly before 
his father’s death married, at Brydraton, Rose, daughter 
of Thomas Hutton (Ing. 32 H. VIIT., No. 19). 

1 I find no such name as Westwold ; but contemporary 
with the later years of Rotherham there was a Richard 
Restwold, of the Vache, co. Bucks, who was High Sheriff 
of the county in 1491 and 1499. I have no doubt that | 
this is the person indicated. He was the son and heir 
of Thomas Restwold, of the Vache, who died Feb. 20, 
1479-80, though the inquisition was not taken till Sept 
30, 1507, at which date this Richard was found to be | 
fifty years old. By the great-niece of the archbishop he | 
had a son and heir, Edward, who eventually succeeded 
him in estate. Richard Restwold seems to have married 
secondly Margaret, widow of Thomas Rameey, but he 
outlived her and died July 22, 1522, when Edward, his | 
son and heir, was found to be thirty-one years old. In | 
the Visitutions of Yorkshire, ed. Foster, the daughters 
and co-heirs of Edward Restwold, of the Vache, are said 
to have been married to Bunny and Waterton, and (as it 
would seem) a third daughter to Sir Francis Hastings. | 
It is to be observed, however, that Edward Restwold, 
who died July 24, 1547, left, by Agnes his wife, a son 
and heir, Anthony, aged thirty years (Inq. 2 Edw. VL, 


| 


Heredibus eorum. (Quod si noluerit, volo quod predicta 
neptis mea habeat pradictum Manerium ad terminum 
vitw et post decessum volo quod rever. 
tatur Humfrido Roos et Heredibus suis. Item volo 
quod Johannes Scott consanguineus meus, cui est Here. 
ditas......frater suus Ricardus 

Borne down by the overpowering proof that 
Rotherham used arms which “have been (erro- 
neously I think) attributed to that prelate” (vii, 
330), Mr. Scorr now mutters aspersions on the 
fair fume of the archbishop’s mother, and casts 
dirt on the grave of his own ancestor. Or is it 
that he, who was erewhile so proudly affiliated to 
Sir John Scotte, is now thrust out and branded as 
filius nullius? Happily, these baseborn insinua- 
tions are The bend sinister was the 
mark of illegitimacy assumed by a bastard branch 
of the Rotherham family at a much later date. 
| So ends this discovery, and with it topples the 
speculative superstructure. Every hair on every 
West-country head would stiffen with horror at the 
suggestion that their great admiral must have 
been illegitimate, because he made a will (in fact, 
two wills) without mentioning his father. Yet 
this is only an application of the inference sought 
to be drawn from the omission by our good Rother- 
ham of his father’s name. Genealogy would be 


base less. 


j rendered easy indeed if the parentage of a man 


could be settled by reading his will. There would 
then remain no difli ulty save in the 
persons who died intestate. 

Instances of change of name by professed monks 
are quite beside the mark. If any section of 
churchmen be chosen, let it be those who reached 
the episcopal bench. Does any one mean seriously 
to assert that Stafford, Grey, Courtenay, Monta- 
cute, Beaufort, Clifford, Bourchier, &c., are not 
the fumily names of the bishops or archbishops 
who bore them? But if they were not, what then! 
We have no concern with what was done by others, 
Enough for us to ask, Did this one man adopt any 
name in lieu of, or in addition to, that of his 
family ? It has been confidently asserted that he 
did, and yet not a trace of confirmatory evidence 
is brought forward. The mortui seculo belief, as 
nakedly stated in printed books, may or may not 
be worth demolishing, but we need not now discuss 
it. <At least, its supporters see one ¢ f their most 


case of 


Laxton, co. Nottingham, July 17, 1521, and certainly 
seems to have married as the arclibishop desired; for in 
Harl. MS. 1555, fo. 95, it is entered that Humfrey Roos 
of Laxton had by , dau. of Restwoold, of the 
Vache, in com. Buckingham, a son and heir, Francis 
Roos. In fulfilment of the covenants contained in cer- 
tain marriage indentures, dated Nov. 7, 5 Hen. \ IIL, 
Humfrey Roos married secondly Margaret Lynne, of 
Suthwyke, co. Northampton, but by her he had no issue 
(Inq. 13 H. VIIL, No. 104). His son Francis, aged 
fifteen years at his father’s death, must have been 
by the first wife, whom we may conclude to have been 


p. 1, No. 5). | the Anne Restwold (or rather Westwold) named in the 
§ Humphrey Roos died seised in fee of the manor of | archbishop’s will here cited. Sce the foregoing note. 
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rized illustrations fading away. A robust faith 
‘snow wanted to repeat “ Scott alias Rotherham 
from the place of his birth.” The partisans of 
“Rotherham alias Scott” are on our side. Notably 
mong these are to be reckoned Messrs. C. H. and 
Thompson Cooper, who, in the first sentence on 
the first page of Athen Cantabrigienses, write : 


“Thomas Rotheram, sometimes for a reason which | 


does not distinctly appear called Scot, son of Sir Thomas 
Rotherham, Knt., and Alice his wife, was born at Rother- 
ham in Yorkshire, on the feast of 8. Bartholomew, 1425.” 
In the same article (p. 2) as follows :— 

“lis arms were V. 3 bucks trippant A. unguled O 
They were also borne by Roger Rotheram, archdeacon 
of Rochester and Leicester, canon of Lincoln, and master 
f King’s hull in this university, who died in 1477, and 
was no doubt a relative of the archbishop.” 

Those who agree with me are in no way called 
upon to find a father for Archbishop Rotherham. 
It is Mr. Scorr who has, or rather had, to prove 
that he was the son of Sir John Scotte. In this 
he has most signally failed, and the attempt has 
ended by his yielding on all points. Everything 
is “conceded ”—the name, the arms, the birth- 
lace. And as the stately and imposing figure of 
the archbishop vanishes from the Kentish family 
pedigree, he goes not alone, but carries with him 
the Scotts of Barnes Hall. It is not the connexion 
between these latter and Thomas Rotherham 
which is in debate, for we start with the fact that 
he calls John and Richard Scott his cousins, but 
by what right and title is Thomas Rotherham set 
down in the Memorials of Scott of Ncotshall as 
a member of this family ? 

While I heartily approve Mr. GreexsTREET’s 
encomium of my namesake, in truth Augustin 
Vincent stands in no need of praise. His entry 
that the family name of the archbishop was 
Rotherham is (as we have abundantly seen) sus- 
tained by the public records, and by every pos- 
sible kind of contemporary notice. 
Sir Thomas Rotherham! This new-born zeal for 
evidence forms a striking contrast to that olden 
pliancy, which accepted the gossip of an anti- 


quarian tourist as the framework whereon to set | 


a pedigree of bewildering entanglement, with a 


parcelling of inheritance opposed to fact, and in | 


direct conflict with law and equity. Those were 
troublous times which saw the Wars of the Roses, 
and they are marked by many a gap in the records 
of this country. Haply Sir Thomas Rotherham 
fell on the battle-field fighting for York. Though 
his fate remain for ever in obscurity, yet the 
existence (so boldly challenged) of the archbishop’s 
father as a person of knightly degree, and bearing 
the surname of Rotherham, is incontestable. This, 
owing to a fortuitous circumstance, I am able to 
show ; for that the mother of the archbishop was 
xnown in her widowhood as “Dame Alice Rother- 
am” distinctly appears from the register of the 


Guild of the Holy Trinity at Luton, in the pos- | 


The will of 


session of the Marquis of Bute (Appendix to 
Third Report on Historical MSS., p. 207), and of 
which an edition, for private circulation only, is 
now in the press, under the editorship of a gentle- 
man who has kindly obtained for me permission 
| to use the following extract :— 
A.D. 1475.—“ D'na Alicia Retheram mat’ p'dict’ d’ni 
thome lincoln’ ep’i.”—F. 15. 
|I may add that the same MS. contains most de- 
cisive evidence as to the arms of this distinguished 
prelate, who is represented as vested in a cope 
upon which they are twice embroidered : Vert, 
three rocbucks trippant argent, attired or. As 
confirming the use of the term “roebucks ” (for 
which I was disposed to employ “bucks” or 
“harts”), the same gentleman has still further 
favoured me with these remarks :— 

“Tt is acurious fact that William Blythe, of Norton, 
co. Derby, who appears to have married a sister of Arch- 
bishop Rotheram* (Foss, Biographia Juridica, under 
Blyth), had a grant of arms in Feb., 1 Hen. VIL., dif- 
fering only in colours from those of Rotheram, and in 
the grant blazoned thus: ‘ Ermyne, three roelucks gules, 
armed gold’ (Visitations of Yorkshire, ed. Foster, p. 321). 
In 1585 William Blythe, a descendant of the above, but 
not his heir, was of Rotherham. Several of the Biythes 
were in the Luton Guild.” 

The pedigree of Scott of Barnes Hall, as set 
out by Richard St. George in the Visitation of 
1612, is utterly unworthy of belief. It would be 
sheer waste of time to refute it. The archbishop 
had no brother named George, and the generations 
down to Richard Scott, of Barnes Hall, may be 
unhesitatingly struck out. The description of 
this Richard Scott as “ yeoman,” in his will found 
by Mr. Garry at York, gives force to the inquiry : 
What evidence is there that the Scotts of Eccles- 
field took the arms of Rotherham within a hundred 
years of the archbishop’s death ? They are cer- 
tainly not entered in 1585. Up to the date (1498) 
of the archbishop’s will these Scotts were but 
modest freeholders, and probably made no preten- 
sion to arms. Here is the head of the family in 
1556 styling himself a “yeoman.” Apparently 
(unless the pedigree by St. George is a forgery, 
which for his credit it may be hoped it is) the 
family had arms allowed them in 1612. My 
investigations are as yet incomplete, but enough 
is done to show that they were never called 
Rotherham by an alias; and I believe that it is 
impossible to produce a document of any sort or 
kind in which they called themselves, or any one 
else called them, anything but Scott. In the 
inquisition (7 Eliz, No. 158) taken after the 
death of Nicholas Skott, of Barnes Hall (son of 
Richard of 1556), it is found that his wife Emmota 
survived him, that he died July 31, 1564, and 
that his son and heir, Thomas, was then six years 


* Geoffrey Blyth, Dean of York, is the first named 
of the executors in the archbishop’s will. He was son of 
William. 
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old. I regret that I am not at this moment able 
to state more in answer to Mr. Garry. The 
general result may be summed up thus: 1. The 
totherhams were never called Scott (except in 
winted books); 2. The Scotts were never called 
Rotherham except in St. George’s pedigree). 
Jonny A, C, Vincent. 


Mr. GReEENSTREET (ante, p. 371) says, “ There 
are good reasons for holding that a popular, wide- 
spread error does exist with respect to many eccle- 
siastics, who have been hitherto supposed to have 
adopted the name of their birthplace in lieu of 
some other name.” In a previous note on this 
subject, I quoted the obituary of Beauchief Abbey 
(Cotton MS. Caligula, E. viii.), and gave the 
names of several ecclesiastics who, on becoming 
professed, undoubtedly renounced their proper 
surnames. The names I quoted were all “de 
Rotherham.” I could, however, have quoted 
numerous others (for the obituary is a very long 
one), such as “de Norton,” “de Sheffeld,” “ de 
Dronfeld,” where it is evident that the names are 
adopted from those of immediately adjacent towns 
and villages. Take, for example, the last abbot, 
where the words are “Commemoracio Joh’is 
Greynwod alias Shetfeld, abbatis istius loci, qui 
obiit anno dhi 1536.” I suppose no one will deny 
that here, at any rate, the abbot’s name was 
Greenwood, and that, being a native of Sheflield— 
distant some four miles—he adopted the name of 
his birthplace. The following lines occur in 
Dodsley’s Old Plays :— 

“ Before she was, as now you are, 

The daughter of Sir Arthur Clare ; 

But since she now became a nun 

Called Millicent of Edmonton.” 

Merry Devil of Edmonton. 

Except the pedigree copied from Caius College 
Library, I have certainly seen nothing yet, in this 
controversy, which at all militates against the 
universally received opinion that the archbishop’s 
name was Scott. The fact that he speaks in his 
will of “ Johannes Scott, consanguineus meus,” 
should be strong evidence in favour of Scott being 
his real name. But perhaps, after all, a distinction 
should be drawn between regular and secular 
clergymen, for it is not so clear that the secular 
clergy adopted the practice. 

With regard to the arms, I can say that in all 
the armorial bearings (as far as I remember) in 
Lincoln College the archbishop’s arms are three 
stags vert. These arms, no doubt, have been 
long in use by the college. They may be seen on 
an old portrait in the hall, and in many parts of 
the college. Whether the Sir Thomas Rotherham, 
who built the smaller quadrangle in 1612, was a 


relation of the archbishop, I have no means of 


determining, but, if he was not, the arms may be | 


his. I have no doubt an examination of the 


| library and muniment room at Lincoln would fur- 
| nish much information on this point. 


S. 0. Appy. 
Sheffield. = 


Ixscrirtioys on Betts viii. 89.)—It js 
by no means uncommon to find the ulphabet or 
other inscription backwards on church bells, By 
a blunder on the part of the founder the letters 
were placed the readable way in the mould, and 
so came out backwards on the bell. 

Tuomas Norrr, 


CoxcuoLocy (5 §. viii. 240.)—The best text- 
book on conchology for students beginning “ |, 
belle science” is Woodward’s Manual, &c. (Lock- 
wood & Co., London, 6s.). An appendix to it by 
Prof. Tate, bringing the work up to date, has been 
published by Lockwood, price 1s. 

This excellent manual has been translated into 
French, published by F. Savy, 24, Rue Haute- 
feuille, & Paris (14 francs). The publisher's 
announcement is to this effect :— 

**Le manuel de conchyliologie de Woodward était 
considéré comme un petit chef-d'ceuvre en son genre, 
MM. les professeurs Deshayes, Gervais, Gratiolet, &c., 
le recommandaient & tous ceux de leurs éleves qui lisaient 
l'anglais.” 


Churchdown. 
(5" §, viii. 286.)—This word, 
meaning “ youth,” is surely a very common one in 
Servian, and can be found in all good dictionaries, 
And why does Dr. Coaryvock use the alm 
whimsical form of Cesko for Cech or Bohemian ? 
W. R. Morritz. 


SrrRANGE PEtTRE, ALIAS WILLIAM FitzcLareENce, 
ALIAS FitzstraTHEARN viii. 289.)—This 
person was living in Nottingham about 1840. I 
travelled in his wake in Scotland in 1827, as I 
found by seeing his assumed name at full length, 
in large German text letters, in the albums kept 
at hotels and other places of resort. Ettcer. 

Craven. 


nost 


Sir Isaac Hearn, Garter (5 viii. 323), 
the son of John Heard, of Bridgewater, in the 
county of Som., Gentleman, was born at Ottery 
| St. Mary, co. Devon, Dec. 10, 1730, and baptized 
there Jan. 22 following. He died April 2%, 1522, 
wet. ninety-one, and was buried, with a monu 
mental inscription, in St. George’s Chapel 
Windsor. York. 


College of Arms. 


+ 


Royat Hovse or Bracsswick viii. 369. 
—The Princes George William Christian and 
Augustus, being physically incapacitated by 


| blindness for the government of the duchy of 
| Brunswick, abdicated in favour of their younger 
- Duke Frederick William, who fell a 
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Quatre Bras. The like infirmity did not prevent 
the head of the younger line of the house of 
(uelph—Ernest, ex- King of Hanover, and Duke 
of Cumberland—from administering the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, or (if I remember rightly, 
from sharing with his army in the glory of the 
day of Langensalza. J. Woopwarp. 


Batt Fairy (5" S. viii. 349.)—In the church 
of Welton, about five miles north of Lincoln, there 
are memorial inscriptions to Anne Ball— relict of 
Thomas Ball, D.D., Rector of Elton, in co, Hunts, 
and daughter of the Right Rev. Richard Cum- 
berland, Bishop of Peterborough, who died 
April 13, 1763, aged ninety-two—and to the Rey. 
John Ball, of Lincoln, who died December 8, 
1747, wt. forty. There is a shield of arms—Ball 
quartering Cooper—which seems to be explained 
by a passage in Palmer's Nonconformists’ Me- 
morial, where it is stated that Mr. Cooper, Rector 
and patron of Elton, had a daughter married to 
Pall, “son of the worthy Mr. Ball of Northamp- 
ton.” J. H. Ciark. 
West Dereham Vicarage, Brandon. 


Ronsart Famity (5 viii. 349.)—Mr. 
Atrrep Riuuer will obtain all the information 
he wants respecting Amy Robsart and the Robsart 
family in a book by Mr. George Adlard, and a 
paper by the Rev. Canon Jackson in the May 
number of the Wiltshire Archeological Magazine. 
See also Blomfield’s History of Norfolk. 

Paci KARKEEK. 

Torquay. 

Sin Dave Drury (5" §. viii. 349.)—I beg leave 
to say, in reply to the question of Mr. Pryk, that 
the Sir Drue Drury who married the daughter of 
Lord Burgh was Sir Drue Drury, of Rolbie, Knt., 
of the Beesthorpe, co. Norfolk, branch, lineally de- 
scended from the Drurys of Ickworth and Haw- 
stead, Suffolk, who were lineally descended from 
the Drurys of Rougham, Suffolk within Aye, in 
1602. There was no issue it is believed. — 

Drury, Rear-Adm. 

Tuomas Row.anpson (5 iii. 207, 257.)— 
In turning over sundry volumes of “N. & Q.,” 
the perusal of which circumstances compelled me 
to pretermit at the time of their publication, I 
have come upon many articles which I regret not 
to have seen before. Among these is the query 


group” of the “four ill-looking fellows, finished 
in his best style, superior to the greater part of his 
works,” which “ Master Rowly ” sketched for his 
friend, when in his company he visited the night 
houses of Seven Dials in search of the man who 
had robbed him the night before, and of which I 
am the “ fortunate possessor.” 
Bates. 

19, The Crescent, Birmingham. 


County Geyeatocies or Cornwatn (5° 5 
viii, 360, 380.)—In reply to C. L. W. I beg to say 
that the chief works treating on the pedigrees and 
histories of Cornish families are :—An Historical 
Survey of the County of Corniall, by C. 8. Gilbert, 
1817-20, 3 vols.,4to. In these volumes a complete 
section is devoted to this subject, and is accon 

panied by numerous engraved plates of coats of 
arms. The Complete Parochial History of the 
County of Cornwall, anon., Truro, W. Lake, 
Boscawen Street, 1867-72, 4 vols., 4to. Contain 
many accounts of Cornish families, with trees, and 
the information brought down to modern times. 
The Parochial and Family History of the Deanery 
of Trigg Minor, by Sir John Maclean, 1868-76, 
2 vols. 4to., with a third volume now nearly 
ready. This work is invaluable for its pedigrees 
of the families in the east of Cornwall. The 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, by G. C. Boose and 
W. P. Courtney, vol. i., 1874, 4to., with a second 
volume almost ready for issuing. Gives biogra 
phical details and accurate dates respecting tl 

numerous persons mentioned in its pages. T! 
Visitation of the County of Cornwall in the Yea 
1620, Harleian Society, 1874, 4to. Many local 
books, such as The llistory of the Borough o/ 
Liskeard, by John Allen, 1856, 8vo. ; The First 
Book of the Parish Registers of Madron, by 
G. B. Millett, 1877, 4to., also contain materials for 
working up pedigrees, but for a complete account 
of such local works a bibliography of Cornwall 
must be consulted. There are several voluminou 
histories of Cornwall, the titles of which are not 
enumerated in the above account, as their perusal 
would not much help C. L. W. in his genealogi al 
researches. Hamst. 


Sr. Epirn or Kemstxe (5 8, v. 407, 499; vill. 
278.)—Lambarde, Perambulation of Kent, says : 

“The image of Edith (the Daughter of King Edgar, 
andsometime Prioresse of Wylton in the West Countrie) 
was religiously frequented in the Church-yarde ¢ Kem 


by H.S. A. as to my willingness to allow “an 
admirer of Rowlandson’s genius” to inspect the 
collection of that great artist’s drawings in my 


possession, I beg to assure H. 8. A. that should | 


circumstances bring him into this neighbourhood, 
I should be most happy to see him if he would 
favour me with a call; and, as he mentions 
Angelo’s collection, should have a_ peculiar 


pleasure in showing him the “ excellent caricature 


sing, for the preservation of Corne and Graine from 
Blasting, Myldew, Brandeare, and such other harmes 1s 
|commonly do annoy it. The manner of the which 
| sacrifice was this: Some seclie bodie brought a pecke, oi 


praiers made) offered it to the Image « f the Saint: of 
this offering, the Priest used to toll the greatest portion, 
and then to take one handful, or little more of the re 


sidue (for you must consider he woulde bee sure to gine 
| by the bargaine), the which after aspe rsion of holy 
water, and mumbling of a fewe wordes of conjuration, 


two, ora Bushe!l of Corne to the Church ; and (after 
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he firet dedicated to the Image of Saint Edithe, and 
then delivered it backe to the partie that brought it; 
who then departed with full persuasion, that if he 
mingled that hallowed handfull with his seede corne, it 
woulde preserve from harme, and prosper in growthe, 
the whole heape that he shoulde sowe, were it never so 
great a Stacke, or Mowgh.” 
J. A. Srarvet-Bayty, F.S.A. 

ScuLreMaANN THE Exptorer (5 §. viii. 48, 
232.)\—Relevant to the subject discussed under 
this heading is a note I have made from Borrow’s 
Bible in Spain, vol. i. pp. 109, 110, When exa- 
mining some ruins at Monte Moro the author had 
the following adventure :— 


“TI proceeded for a considerable way by the eastern 
wall, till I heard a tremendous bark, and presently an 
immense dog, such as those that guard the flocks in the 
neighbourhood against the wolves, came bounding to 
attack me, ‘with eyes that glowed, and fungs that 
grinned.’ Had I retreated, or had recourse to any other 
mode of defence than that which I invariably practise 
under such circumstances, he would probably have 
worried me; but I stooped till my chin nearly touched 
my knee, and looked him full in the eyes, and as John 
Leyden says, in the noblest ballad which the Land of 
Heather bas produced :— 

‘ The hound he yowled, and back he fled 
As struck with fairy charm.’ 
It is a fact known to many people, and I believe it has 
been frequently stated, that no large and fierce dog, or 
animal of any kind, with the exception of the bull, 
which shuts its eyes and rushes blindly forward, will 


venture to attack an individual who confronts it with | 


a firm and motionless countenance. I say 
fierce, for it is much easier to repel a bloodhound or 
bear of Finland in this manner than a dunghill cur or 
a terrier, against which a stick or a stone is a much 
more certain defence. This will astonish no one who 
considers that the calm reproving glance of reason, 
which allays the excesses of the mighty an r courageous 
in our own species, has se!dom any other effect than to 
add to the insolence of the feeble and foolis h, who be- 
come placid as doves on the infliction of chastisements 
which, if attempted to be applied to the former, would 
only serve to render them more terrible, and, like gun- 
powder cast on a flame, cause them in mad des speration 
to scatter destruction around them.” 
I had thought that the “firm and motionless 
countenance” mode of defence had been recom- 
mended as efficacious against the attack of a bull, 
and I believe its success might be guaranteed by 
quotations from more than one novel. The very 
pretence of picking up a stone is sufficient to make 
many a cur turn tail. St. Switnry. 


“Faint HEART,” &c. (5 §. vii. 263, 318, 
358; viii, 119.)}—In Britain’s Ida ‘attributed to 
Spenser, and printed in his works), canto v. stanza 
1, the second line is :— 

“Ah, Fool! faint heart fair lady ne'er could win.” 

& 

Exizapern (5" viii. 266, 313.)— 

Subjoined is the whole of the eulogy on (Jueen 
Eli: beth, of which Mr. Dore gives only the two 


large and | 


concluding lines. It is in a MS. at the British 
Museum, ‘No. 4712, Ayscough's Catalogue :-— 
Britania Lachr 
Weep, little isle ! and for thy mistress’ death, 
Swim in a double sea of brakish water ! 

Weep, little world! for great Elizabeth, 

Daughter of warre, for Mars himself begat her ! 

Mother of Peace, for she bore the latter. 

She was and is (what can there more be said !) 
On earth the first, in heaven the second, maid.” 

The national sorrow for the death of the Virgin 
(Queen is depicted in the following quaint elegiac 
strain by some poet of the time :— 

“ The queen was brought by water to Whitehall, 

At every stroke the oars did ve ars let fall 

More clung about the barg sh under water 

Wept out the Of p and swome blind after 

I think the athe nad 1 might, with easier thighs, 

Have row’d her thither in her people's eyes ; 

For, howsoe’er, thus much my thoughts have scann’d, 
Sh’ ad come by water had she come by land.’ 
Hvuen A. Kesyepy. 

Reading. 

Tne Vicar or Savoy (5 S. iv. 149, 191; 
vy. 38, 396.)—Surely the book referred to in 
Froude’s N m sis of Faith ean be no other th an 
the celebrated “ Profession de Foi du Vicaire 
Savoyard,” which forms so important an episode 
of the well-known work, L’Emile, ou del Eduea- 


| tion, of J. J. Rousseau. ‘Who was he?” asks 
E. V. 
‘Le Vicaire Savoyard,” replies M. Cousin, “ c'est 
fousseau lui-méme, avec tout ce qui le fait grand et 
presque seul dans son siecle: le goiit du beau et du bien 


pusiasme 


poussé jusqu’a la passion; | de nn “te 
dans une société corrompue ; une logique austére parmi 
des raisonneurs efféminés ; une imagination tendre, pro- 
fonde, mélancholique, 4 eoté de froids beaux esprits ou 
de violents déclamateurs.” 
| For an account of Emile, and the censures and 
condemn tio ns which it om de “ nt, see [Histoire 
de la Vie et des Ouvrages de J. J. isseau (par 
D. Musset-Pathay Paris, 1921 2 vols. Svo. 
tom. ii. p. 272; and for the Confession itself— 
“sans contredit le meilleur écrit de Rousseau ; 
c'est meme le seul qu'une saine p yhilosophie 
avouer tout entier "— any of the innumerable e 
tions of Emile, or a little work entitled ‘ ‘ Phil 
sophie Popul aire, par Victor Cousin, suivie de la 
Premiere Partie de la Profession de Foi du Vicaire 
Savoyard,” Paris, Didot, 1545, 12mo., pp. 102. 
Witiiam Bates. 
Birmingham. 


Carey, Art-Critic (4 S. v. 481; 
5% S. viii, 229, 334.)—In May, 1815, William 
Carey undertook to write in the “ Biographical 
Register” of the European Magazine a memoir of 
Bartolozzi, the engraver; and six parts were 
printed, vol. Ixvii. pp. 397, 509, pr Ixviil. 
pp. 26, 109, 309, 489. At ‘the end of the sixth 
there appeared a note by the editor: “ We are 


| obliged, from the length of this article, to postpone 
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the conclusion to our next.’ In the following 
number, that for January, 1816, there is a further 
notice: “ We are sorry to he obliged again to 
defer the conclusion of the ‘Memoirs of Buarto- 
lozzi. The “Biographical Register” was discon- 
tinued for some months, and I have not met with 
conclusion of Carey’s memoir in the subsequent 
lumes of the European Magazine. Was it ever 
ed! Epwarp 
SHAKSPEARE ; viii. 16.)—I am 
have been able sooner to acknowledge 
In the passage 


(5th vii. 489 
sorry not to 

kind ; nswers to my qu ieries. 
in Sh en are given by W. F. R., the word dub 
seems to be used in the old knightly sense. 

We have it only as s. dub, a pool, a deep, 

filled with water. _P. 


(5 149, 


Ricuarp BrRINsLeY SHERIDAN 
936.)—I thank your correspondent a M. for 
monte drawing attention to my absurd slip of the 
pen in calling the Hon. Mrs. Norton Lady Nor- 
ton, Vay I tuke the opportunity of as sking again 
if any of your corre spon lents can inform me of 
ny collections of Sheridaniana, MS5.,&c.? TI should 
especially like to know where the materials which 
sted to Moore are now. 
J. Braxper Mattuews. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


A Pictcre or 
(5" S. viii. 308, 


P. 


A Fracas aT AN Exnipition 
337.)—I do not think that 
account of the above is correct. It 
seems to me to be a scene from a novel lately 
published called the Modern Godiva, A young 
— being in great penury, the wife, to procure 


necessaries for her sick husband, consents to act as 
undraped model to a young painter who lodges in 
the same house. The picture is completed and 
sent to the exhibition, the husband sees it, recog- 


s his wife’s portrait, and the result is an “awful 
row kick-wp.” H. Crome. 


If the costumes of 1818-1426 are correctly re- 
presented in this picture, it can have no reference 
to the scene of the destruction of a caricature of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hope by the lady’s brother, Mr. 
Beresford, as the trial to determine the amount 
of damages—five pounds—for the act occurred 
during the time that Sir Vicary Gibbs was 
Attorney-General, from 1807 to 1812. See 
Townshend’s Lives of Twelve Judges. A. 8. 


“Tae Borne or Torer-na-Vvoricn ” (5 
88, 198.) —The original title was Toper-na- 
Fuosich, Clough took the name at hazard, but 
afterwards finding that it contained a double 
entendre, of which he had no idea, he changed the 
name of the imaginary place to “ Tober-na-Vuo- 


lich.” The characters were meant for sketches of 


men who formed a reading party with him one 
Long Vacation, and are represented as follows :— 


Audley (Herbert Fisher), Hobbs bs (W ari i Hunt), 
Airlie (Deacon of Oriel), the _— ‘a combination 
of two men’s characters, Fred. Johnson and Davies, 
both, I think, now in orders), and Hewson was 
Clough himself, but combined with a secon] cha- 
racter whose name I cannot at this minute recall. 

Gippes 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Me. Pickrorp asks whether Toper-na-Fuosich 
or Tober-na-Vuolich is right. Both are 0 ° 
Clough himself told me (it was at one of “ Littl 
Parker's” literary soirées) that he found the name 
Toper-na-Fuosic h by chance as the 
name of some farm in Scotland ; that he chose it 
for his poem by reason of its oddity and grotesque- 
ness ; but that afterwards, when the poem was to 
be reissued, either publisher or public thought 
the name too odd and too grotesque : whereupon 
Clough softened it into Tober-na-Vuolich—a name, 
if I remember rightly, of his own inventing. 

A. J. M. 

Esautsu, D.D. (5" S. vill. 67, 179, 359.) — 
Iam happy to be able to say that since the appear- 
ance of my query respec ting John English, D.D., 
Incumbent of Cheltenham, I have discovered in 
the parish register the entry of his burial, which 
is as follows :— 

“Bur. 26t" [November, 1647] John English, in 
Divinity, Rector here.” 

This answers three of my inquiries ; and it like- 


wise proves that the dates of his de ith, as given 
respectively by your two correspon lents, «are 
incorrect. Any further partic vulars of him an id his 


family will be thankfally received. AbMba. 
Fen: Fenp §, vi. 414; vii. 58, 98, 
178, 218, 313, 19. ) —Another use of 
the above root, culled from the slang dic a. nary of 
Christ Hospit: al (The Blue Coat Boys, | OY W. H. 
Blanch) :— 
Fin, 
small court,’ 


as ‘Fin the 


The reverse of ‘ Bags I,’ 
Latin ‘ fendo. 
ALPESTO. 


interj. 
ie. ‘I won't have.’ 


incs os Brass §, iii. 148, 336; iv. 
37, 276.)—I have before me a work entitled :— 

« Mellificiem C hirurgiz, or the Marrow of Chirurgery 
an Anatomical Treatise, kc. By James Cooke, of War- 
wick, Practitioner in Physick and Chirurgery. London, 
Printed by T. Hodgkin for William Mars hall at the 
Bible in Newgate Street, 1685.” Small 4to., pp. 616 
The title further sets forth that the v ies is 
“ illustrated in its several parts with twelve brass 
cuts.” The book itself is curious, and a passage 
from the author's admonitory address to The 
Young Chirurgeon” being as apposite now as it 
was a “couple of centuries ago, I will take leave to 
cite it : 

“ One thing more I shall beg of thee, that as God hath 
called thee out to be instrumental to cure the distempers 
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of other bodies, so have regard to thy immortal soul, 
and look ¢ those wounds wherein thou n sayst receive 
c fo x thy better part. Study humility, sobriety, 
Stity, the contrary vices of the two latter , with 

and cursing, being k oked 
epidemical sins raigning in the artists, as also in the | 
uation; for which may be expected # sharper, deep. | 
ing sw ni than yet we have felt, and that feared will 


swearing 


Wituiam Bates. 


5" 8. viii. 129, 2 
misunderstood this 
“ instead of 
from th » gentle shower 
fall in the early morning of a summer's 
rds it as a favourable prognostic ar’ 

Device or Emi 
lis was “ "(in French “ Gardez 
Marz,” as printed at the 


reference above, J. 


d. PODWARD, 
Joan Praytac 


‘PRIDE OF THE MORNING ” 
Keble seems to have 
il raral phrase. The 


timely warning ” 


6. Ss. iii, 


ENET, Lapy Tatnor (5 §, yiii. 
; _ Ankaret Talbot was cer ‘tainly not the 
ghter of Joan, for the following reasons :-— 
is extremely doubtful whether 
ey married at all. She was bo 
p. re Ducisse Gloue’ 
died Ang. 16, 1400 Ing dict Johannze, th. 49), 
There is no mie ntion of her m sien on the Patent 
1 Issue Rol lls; she is not called wife of Lord 
1 her inquisition ; several writers assert 
she was only betrothed, and that her death 
evented the cereniony. 


Joan was 
rn in 1384-5 (Ing 
1H. IV. 30 


2. As Joan died ia 1400, and Ank iret was not | 
bora till 1417, they could not be mother and | 

3 A ret’s mother was named Beatrice, as is 

by pardon, issued Mar. 12 2, 1422, to 
Beatrice, La dy Talbot, for taking t the marri: ce of 
her deceased dauy ht er upon herself, because she | 
expected the king to bestow it on her, and : ilso for 
her sers es to the queen, Dugdale asserts that she | 


ul with Beatriz, Countess of 


Arundel 


I ingdon, n tural daug ghter of Joam I, King | 
of Portugal : and ] e has been abundantly cop ied, | 
ie only atom of evidence for this id ntification 


eems to be that Lady Talbot was a Portu cuese, 


uw dates do not contradict a supposit on can 
ly he called evidence it. Be: triz of 
Portugal married, in 1404 Thomas, Earl of 
Arindel who 14, 1415) and secondly, 
4 1433, John de Holand, Earl of H intinudon— 
not John H a8 humerous writers assert he 


lu ious character—and she died Oct. 23, 
1439, Beatriz da Pinto, as we are, I think, justi- 
ling her, married Gilbert, Lord Talbot, 


probably in 1416; and secon lly (according to 
Harl. MS. 4108) Thomas Fet place, of East Chi- 


upon as the | 


| facings are primrose colour), 1 


| ever fought under the 


Dugdale says she died Oct. 19, 
H. V. (1 419), which is impossible, since she 
| occurs on the Patent Rolls of ] 420-1422 sever.) 
times. Her ing. was taken in 1448 (26 H. ja 
I have no transcript of this, but it would tell us 
when she died, and probab ly settle the question of 
| identity with the Countess of An indel and Hunts. 
To my own mind, it is quite cl 
se parate persons, 


Berkshire. 


ear that they werg 
Hermesrevpe, 


Ssyurr Srooys §, vii, 42 
A friend of mine, who has written me 
educationa! works, Says that in Swe 
and Lapland the pe ‘ople ure to such 
partial to snuff that they use small 
shovel it up their nostrils, 


k. P. 


428 ; Vili. 275.) 


spoons to 


i 
Hamrtoy Rorerrs. 


—I 


fox the 


A Brack Rees 5% S. viii. 14 
suspect H, is ri I; ol obli: 
correction ; but I may say in n y own « use that 
in quoting the wrong “regi entas the Black Horse 
I followed Dr. Brewer, in his Dictionary ry of Phrase 
and Fable. 

I should still like a precise answer to my m vain 
question, if it be possible to vive one, ani 1 there- 
fore refer again to“ N. & x, 173, 

Wa. 


Shinfield Grove 


H. P. is ing the 7th 
Dragoon Guards were called the Black Horse 
from their facings They were so called long 
before they had facings, as I have said, from the 
colour of the t 10rses he Sth Dragoon 
Guards are he Green Horse from an 
heraldic ry of the Green Horse, from 
Hanover, I bel lieve. The 2rd Dragoon Guards 
have the ‘hera ildic res of the white horse (their 
tt being the Prince 
own, the latter title supersedes th 
appre hei snd the Sikh regiments that 
to China were the first dark men that 
> roval Britis sh standard, 

Enoraccm. 


also slightly in error in say 


of Wales’s 
former. I 
were sent 


Upsall Castle, Thirsk. 


Mrs. Jorpay (5 §, viii, 
following, from The Drama: 
from March to Se] feral 
’. & J. Elvey, may be useful to H. B. B. 

" few days ago an advertisement 
daily papers announcing a dividend of s ys in the 
pound as now in the course of parment to the /ond jid 
creditors of the late Mrs. Dorothy Jordan, formerly of 
Cadogan Terrace, and st of St. Cloud, in France ) 
those = have witnessed the honourable and liberal 
feelings of this benev: olent woman in pecuni ‘ry matters 

-the generosity of self-denial with which she permitted 
her theatrical salary to be taken we: kly, and devoted to 
expenses of a domestic nature, whic! expenses, in any 
similar case, would have been defraved fre m o' her funds 

it must prove a source of much pain to see her name 
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and defrauded the honest 
There are nearer connexions 
ening 


ond her income, 
of h is j just 


Wo. 


If Mrs. Jordan’s intending biographer has no 
better source of information to look to respe cting 
her than Boaden’s Life, as quoted in last month’s 
Temple Bar, he will be badly off for materials for 
his work. I have not read Boaden’s life of the 
stress, but the particulars about her birth, parent- 
nd €: arly life, apparently quoted from it by 


Puituirs. 


the Tem « Bar writer, are utterly false. It is not 
li that an accurate life of Mrs. Jordan will 
r in the present century. Her mother was 


e 


daughter of an Episcopalian clergyman. 
VERITAS, 


ee also Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s “ Old Woman’s 
p,” in Atlantic Monthly for 1876, for refer- 
ence to Mrs. Jordan and one of her sons. 
J. Branper Matrrnews, 


oF Epwarp, Duke or York, 
S. vil, 228, 274, 294; viii. 192, 215, 
tatement made on this subject by G. ‘ 
p. 192 is so remarkable that I think we n ay be 
permitted to ask him to substantiate his assertion 
He says that he is in possession of authentic infor- 
ion of what occurred at Monaco in September, 
and that the Duke of York did not die then 
as is generally believed. This is now 
tter of history, and rests on tolerably con- 
If G. D. P. can prove that this 
ical statement is not correct, I think he owes 
it to the readers of “N. & o” The 
1estion is one of very considerable interest for 
reasons, and the truth of the assertion now 
ight to be substantiated at once. 
Epwarp 


clusi ve evidence. 


to do so. 


29° 


ErispaNe oF Brispane (5" §, viii. 208, 
The present representative of this distinguished 
family, Mr. Charles Thomas Brisbane, who suc- 
ed his kinsman, General Sir Thomas Mac- 
igall-Brisbane, Bart., as heir by entail, in 1860, 
is a descendant of the marriage referred to, which 
ited by Burke to have taken place on June 26, 


lf 4 GENEALOGIST will find the pedigree in 

Bur itke’s Landed Gentry. An honourable augmen- 

tation to the family arms, with the unusual dis- 

= ion of s upporters, was ‘granted to Admiral Sir 
h W. 


rie Brish une in 1807, H. 
J Univ. Club, 


IsteR Doster” (5 §, viii. 47, 214, 298.) 
inclined to doubt the perfect correctness 
Eay’s etymology of the word lout (p. 214) 
) far as e explai ins it by reference to the un- 
gainly serv ility of a bumpkin. 


The word is of 


the world as that of an insolvent who cat 


constant occurrence throughout old Scottish 


| poetry, always, I believe, with the meaning of 


| berland, 


courteous salutation on the part of knights and 
gentlemen, without any idea of awkwardness ; for 
example :— 
And quhen Dowyglas saw hys cummyng 
He raid, and hailsyt hym in hy, 
And lowtyt him full curtusly.” 

~ posed to be derived from Dan. 
lud-er, or A.-S. hlut-an, to bow; conf Isl. lot- 
ning, worship (Jamieson) ; whereas from A.-5 
lead plebs, comes the less common Scotch word 
loutch, meaning to walk with high shoulders and 
awkwardly. ALeEx. Ferovssoy, Lieut.-Col. 


The word is s 


Boox-rpLates §. viii. 200, 298.)—I have 
before me the book-plate of “S* Robert Clayton 
of the City of London, Knight, Alderman and 
Mayor thereof, An? 1679.” It is not unusual for 


book-plate ; to be dated. The following are in my 


collection :—Duke of Queensberry, 1703; Sir 
Wm. Dudley, of Clapton, Bart., 1704; Richard 
Jones, Esq., 1707; the Hon. Arch. Campbell, 
Esq., 1708; Dickson Downing, 1721; Francis 


Blomefield, Rector of Fersfield, in Norfolk, 1736 ; 
Lord age 1738; Isaac Mendes, 
746. The oldest book-plate in my col- 
lection has the inscription on it: 
“Erhardus Voit, Dei Gratia Hujus Monasterii 
Abbas, Ac Bibliothees Hvivs Avctor et Fvndator 
Amplissimvys. M.D.LXXXVII.” Mac’. 


T homas, 
London, 1 


Cvriovs Use or Worps (5" §. vii. 468 ; viii. 
15, 179, 297.)—I remember, when I lived in Cum- 
hearing a droll story, in which pash 
ficured. A farmer, on hearing during a great 
drought the prayer for rain read one Sunday in 
chureh, exclaimed afterwards, “ Hout tout! ' what’s 
the cud e of pr ay ing for mode rate rari and shooers ? 
What we want is a gude even-doon pash ! 

JONATHAN Bovcnier. 


Count pD’ALBANIE vill. 28, 58, 92, 113, 
158. 214, 274, 351.)—As Reeviescat 1s Pace, 
who seems to be well informed on this subject, states 
with regard to the question “by whom,andon whom, 


me 


and where the title of Count d ’Albanie was con- 


ferred,” he regrets “ very much” that he is “ not in 


a position to inform your cee lent M. E. V. 


that M. E. may find the 
ty 57-85 of the 
F. N. O. 


me to suggest 
information he 


Quarterly Review for June, 


allow 
requires at 
1847. 
Tue Cousts or Vermanpots §. viii. 209, 
293.)—Hugh the Great was Count of Vermandois 
He was great-grandson of Hugh 


only jure uvoris. 
in his Royal Genea- 


Capet, of whom Anderson, 
logies, says :— 

“Some make Hugh Capet to descend from Pipin, the 
itimate son of Charlemain and King of Italy: but 


© things are to be proved by those French historians 
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and criticks that assert them; while the most reputable 
of them agree to deduce Hugh Capet from Childebrand, 
the brother of Charles Martel.” 

Mr. Mayo will find the references in the above- 
named work in Tables ecelxxiv. and ceclxxv. 

The husband of Elizabeth, daughter of “ the 
great Count of Vermandois,” William, Earl of 
Warren, granting hismotherto have been adaughter 
of William the Conqueror, was twelfth in lineal 
descent from Charlemagne. i 

New Univ. Club. 


M. Barné states that Pepin, King of Italy, was 
the s:cond son of Charlemagne, and he apparently 
assumes that Bernard, the son of Pepin, was 
legitimate. But Hallam, in his Middle Ages 
(chap. i. part i.), says :—“* Pepin, the eldest son of 
Charlemagne, died before him, leaving a natural 
son, named Bernard.” In a note he states :— 

“A contemporary author, Thegan, «p. Muratori, A.p. 
810, asserts that Bernard was born of a concubine. I 
do not know why modern historians represent it other- 


wise.” 
m D. 

IsoLpa: (5 §, vii. 428, 514; viii. 
217.)—The name Gwladys is purely Celtic, and 
means simply “a princess.” It is derived from 
the Welsh word gwlad, which now means “a 
country,” but formerly must have signified “a 
prince, a sovereign,” « meaning which still survives 
in several of its derivatives, as well as in the 
cognate forms in some of the other Celtic lan- 
guages. For instance, gilad-yehu, or guled-ychu, 
means “to rule a country, to 7 ign”; quled-weh 
means “reign, government”; and guwled-ig, as 
subst. and adj., signifies in Middle Welsh “supreme, 
sovereign. 

Again, the Irish equivalent of giwlad is flath, 
or faith, which means “ prince, lord, hero, chief” 
(O’Reilly). The same meaning appears also in the 
Manx form flak =“prince,’ also “ majesty, 
dignity ” (Kelly). 

The change in the meaning of glad from 
“prince” to “country” is curious, but may be 
paralleled by a similar change in another Welsh 
word of kindred meaning. Talaeth means strictly 
“something worn on the tal, or forehead,” e.g. the 
long band or fillet with which Welsh mothers of 
the last generation used to bind tightly the heads 
of their infant children. Then it meant also “a 
diadem,” as appears from the derivative taleithiog, 
which, as subst. and adj., means “diademed, a 
diademed chief, sovereign prince, suzerain.” In 
the Welsh of to-day talaeth is simply “a pro- 
vince. 

To return to “ Gwladys,” the final element -ys is 
a form of the fem. termination -es, which is so con- 
stantly used to form fem. appellatives from corre- 
sponding masculines, and is the same with Eng. 
-ess, Greek -cowa, &c. 

The slight resemblance between “ Gwladys” and 


no etymological connexion, though it ‘uppears to 
have suggested the use of the one for the other, 

I may add that the use of “Gwladys” as q 
proper name at the present day is not uncommon, 
though it is chiefly met with in Monmouth and 
Glamorgan. 

One correspondent has referred to Claudia, the 
wife of Pudens. Should any readers of “N, & 0.” 
feel interested in the question of this lady’s 
nationality and family, I would refer them to a 
pamphlet of some 66 pp., Svo., published in 1848 
by Rees, of Llandovery, under the title — 

“ Claudia and Pudens, | An Attempt to show that 
Claudia, | mentioned in St. Paul's Second Epistle ty 
Timothy, was a | British Princess. | By | John Williams, 
A.M, Oxon., | Archdeacon of Cardigan,” &c. 


the Lat. “ Claudia ” is a mere accident, and implies 


The late archdeacon was a scholar of great dis- 
tinction, and this pamphlet displays much in- 
genuity and very extensive learning. 
GLayirvoy. 
Taunton. 


In my communication respecting the name of 
Gladys, I gave Morgan, the author of The British 
Kymry, a8 my authority for the statement that 
Gladys was the Welsh form of Claudia. I now 
wish to cite the same gentleman with reference to 
the name Isolda, whose Welsh equivalent appears 
to be Esyllt. He says (p. 154) : “ Conan left the 
throne (A.D. 817) to his sole daughter, Esyllt 
(Isola), and through her to her husband Mervyn, 
King of Man, Prince of Powis, and Count of 
Chester.” Erdeswicke (Steffordshire, p. 74) men- 
tions Isold, daughter of Sir John Washburn. In 
the Genealogist, vol. i. p. 233, “ Isolde, the wief of 
Rowland Nicholett,” occurs ; and in Helsby’s new 
edition of Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. i. p. 461, Isolda, 
wife of Hugh de Legh, of East Hall, 1397, is men- 
tioned. W. F. Marsn Jacksoy. 


“ Beer-EATER” (5 §, vii. 64, 108, 151, 272, 
335 ; viii. 57, 238, 318.)—The use of this name 
for the king’s body-guard may be carried further 
back than 1716. In the Argument against a 
Standing Army, 1697, “ beef-eaters” are thus men- 
tioned (p. 16) :— 

“Charles the Second being conniv'd at in keeping 4 
few guards, which were the first ever known to an 
English king, besides his pensioners and his beef-eaters.” 
This carries the word in print to the reign of 
William ITI., but we are still a long way off fror 
the time of Henry VIII. A. McMorras. 

Clarence Road, Clapton. 


“Serer Eapem” (5¢ viii. 20, 75, 119, 135, 
177, 259.)—This was the motto of the Gioliti 
family, the celebrated printers of Venice, who 
issued editions of Boccaccio in 1542, of Petrarch 
in 1545, and many other works of poetry ana 
fiction about that time and for several years after- 
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yards, I have some of their books, and see their 

device was a very elegant one—an eagle gazing at 

the sun, with the above motto. There can be no 

Joubt whatever that the beautiful productions of 

their press were well known and read in the court 

of Queen Elizabeth. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Berexcaria: Epirn (5 viii. 228, 257.)— 
Berengaria, widow of Richard L., died a nun at 
L'Espan about 1221. 

There was 2 real Edith Plantagenet, wife of Sir 
William de Windsor, an illegitimate daughter of 
William, brother of Henry II., and therefore 
Richard I.’s first cousin. She might be supposed 
tobe the Edith of the Talisman, but Scott no- 
where mentions her in his notes ; he does, indeed, 
say in one place, “ Historians seem to have been 
ignorant of the existence of Edith Plantagenet ” ; 
but this is clearly spoken “according to the 
manner,” and curious as the coincidence is that 
he should have hit upon the very name for his 
character, Tam almost inclined to think that he 
was himself “ignorant of her existence.” It does 
not seem to me likely that he would otherwise have 
omitted to mention the historical Edith, and to 
explain her relationship to Richard. 

Cuarvtes F. 8. Warnes, MLA. 

Bexhill. 


Avrnors or Books Wantep (5 §. v. 9, 95 ; 
viii. 349.) — 

A Touchstone for Gold and Sileer Wares.—The ques- 
tion still remains: Who was W. B.?) Was he William 
Browne, of Horton Kirby, who signed the Visitation of 
London, 1634, as “of London, Goldsmith ” (Harleian 
MSS., 1475)! if so, [should be glad to know more of 
him. I have the book ; it is very curious. 


S. viii. 249.) 
Remember Milo’s end,” &c. 
This is apparently a translation or imitation of two lincs 
of Ovid, Jax Ibim, vv. 611, 612:— 
**Utque Milon, robur diducere fissile tentes ; 
Nec possis captas in le referre manus.” 
It may possibly be in one of Dryden's translations of 
Ovid. Ep. MARSHALL. 
*€ An idler in the land,” &c. 
Wordsworth, A Poet's Epitaph, stanza 14, 
V.8. 
(5% viii. 350.) 
“ T cannot love as I have loved, 
Aud yet I know not why; 
It is the one great woe of life 
To feel all feeling die.” 
Philip James Bailey, Festus. Scene, ‘‘A large Party 
end Entertainment.” Vv. 8. L. 
When cach by curs'd caba!s of women,” Kc. 
See Dryden's Tragedy of Aureng-cele, Act i. se. 1, 11.19 
and Vide Dromatic Works of J. Dryden, vol. iv. 
p. 92, 8vo., J. & R. Tonson, London, 1763. E. A. D. 


(54 viii. 370.) 

** His angling rod,” &c. 
This epigram, entitled “ Upon a Giant's Angling,” was 
written by Dr. William King, the well-known humourist : 
born in London a.p. 1063; educated at Westminster 
under Dr. Busby; elected to Christ Church, Oxford, 
1681; became D.C.L. in 1692, and practised in Doctors’ 
Commons. He died in London on Christmas Day, 1712. 
The original, as published by J. Nichols in 1780, ditfers 
slightly from the version quoted by Q. Line 1, “ His 
angle-vod made of a sturdy oak”; line 3, ‘‘ His hook he 
baited”; line 4, “Aad sate upon a rock,” Ke. Wide 
J. Nichols’s Select Collection of Poems, vol. iii. p. 78 


l2mo., London, 1780. A. D. 


See Chalmers’s Poets, or Poetical Works of WL A 


Jamrs Rozerts Browy. 


_ My copy of The Penscellicood Paj 
by the author of Dr. Hoolwell, The Primnitii in 
pe Both these works are attributed, and 
I believe correctly, to Sydney Smith. Sami. Suaw. 
Popular Opin‘ons 
Bell, of Ceres, Fife, 
larity in Glasgow. 


evs is dated 1846, 


Church 


, &e., Glas., 1812, is by Thomas 
who acq tired considerab'e popu- 
Verses Sor the Peo; le, by a Rhymer, 
deceased, is his last, Glasgow, 1844. So 
The Hon. Mrs. Norton wrote Bingen on the Rhine. 
Wa. Freevove. 
Actnors or Qcorarioss Wastep (5 §, iii 
340, 495; viii. 49, 80.) — 


“Three centuries he grows,” Xe. 


The author is Dryden, Palamwon and Arcite; or, thé 
Ku yht’s Tale, Uk. iii. 1. 1058. In my version, Elegant 
Extracts, the word is “ grows,” not “ stands.” 
Frepx. Reve. 
(5 S. viii. 209.) 
“Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live,” 
is 


thout Ho 


, by Samuel Taylor Coleriize. 


1780, under the title of “‘ On a Giant Angling.” 
J. Hain 
The lines beginning— 
“ Why grudge them lotus leaf and laurel 
are from Mr. Swinburne’s Votes on Poe nd Reviews, 


| the pamphlet in which he replies to the critics of his 
| I d re} 

| volume of Poens and Ballads. GIGADIBS, 


H#liscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

A Young Squire of the Seventeenth Centu From the 
Papers (a.p. 1676-1686) of Christopher Jeaffreson, of 
Dullingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John 
Cordy Jeaffreson. 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

| TuEsE volumes show, among very many other things, 


* | how much of social and even of national history exists, 


| hitherto unused, and to be had for the looking for it by 

| those who are concerned in studying or chronicling such 

| details. Squire Jeaffreson’s letter-book was discovered, 

| we believe, in a sale-room. Out of its contents Mr. J. C. 

| Jeaffreson has made two agreeable and, in many re- 
spects, important volumes. 


They afford us fresh insight 
into home and colonial life. The letter-writer went to 


| live on his own estate in St. Christopher's, and to busy 

| himself there with sugar, indigo, slaves, and plantation 

. 

1 business generally, in order to master a grief caused b 

$8 the concluding couplet of a little poem called Woz! | the loss of a young wife. Like Pepys’s Diary 
B | the letters cover about ten years (1670-1086). 


(1660 1609), 


They 
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| 
treat of quite another variety of life; but they deserve | 
to be placed on library shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and | 
Sir John Reresby, the last including 1639-1689. The | 
Jeaffrezon letters add very much to our knowledge of 
other people, and of other acts than those recorded by 
Pepys, Evelyn, and Reresby, and are pleasantly supple- 
mentary in sketches of contemporaneous men and man- 
ners. From the editor's excellent introductory biogra- 
phical memoir we extract a passage which will especially 
interest a wide class of our readers. Mr. J. C. Jeaffre- 
son is alluding to the emigration from our Eastern 
counties to the West Indies, from whence several of the 
oldest and best English families found their way to the 
United States :—“In some parts of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Cambridgeshire, John Winthrop's emigration 
with so large a force of friends, tenants, and religious 
sympathizers is still called ‘the Great Exodus.’ Of the 
two thousand persons who are computed to have accom- 
panied or shortly followed him to Massachusetts, at 
least eighteen hundred quitted homes in our Eastern 
counties; and the arrival of so large a number of East 
Anglian emigrants in New England, at a time when all 
the Englizh settlers in the several settlements of the 
mainland did not exceed a few hundreds, had a perma- 
nent effect on the language of the Anglo-American 
people. It fixed the dialect of the entire community of 
the continental colonists, who, in ce: nsequence of the 
predominance of the East Anglian element in the insular 
settlements, already comprised a large proportion of 
people whose speech exhibited the peculiar and unmis- 
takable intonations and phrases of Eastern counties’ talk. 
The predominant dialect of the American republic— 
the dialect which strikes the ear far more strongly in 
the New England than the other States, but may be 
detected in the common parlance of the entire Union— 
is the East Anglian dialect; and the American people 
should be more proud than ashamed of the peculiarity 
which is the oldest and most English of their institutions. 
In England it is the fashion to say that the nasal whine 
of the old Puritans survives in the nasal intonations of 
their American descendants, And the remark is alto- 
gether true, and in no way misleading to those who bear 
in mind that the seventeenth century Puritans, who 
fixed the dialect of the American States, spoke with the | 
nasal drawl, and the vocal pitch and fall, not because 
they were Puritans, but because they were East 
Anglians. Should any educated American be disposed 
to form his own opinion on this alleged resemblance, or 
rather this alleged identity, of the Eastern counties’ 
dialect and the American pronunciation of the English 
language, let him run down by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way from London to ‘high Suffolk,’ or spend an afternoon 
in Woodbridge market. To ascertain how rich the | 
common speech of the same county is in the so-called 
Americanisms of expression, he must pass six months in | 
familiar intercourse with the farmers and humbler pea- 
santry of the district.” Among those East Anglians 
who made their way from the islands to the mainland 
were members of the Jeaffreson family. In course of | 
time inevitable modification took place in the spelling of | 
the name. But in one of the members who bore it the | 
United States found a president ; and the stage found in | 

} 


a second an accomplished Rip van Winkle. 


WE are requested to state that the reprint of 7/ 
Earlier Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, noticed in 
our last week's issue, is published, not by James Duncan, 
but by Mr. B. Robson, 43, Cranbourn Street, Leicester 
Square. 

Mr. F. G. Strpnexs (10, The 
W.) writes ; 


Terrace, Hammersmith, 
‘ Much interested in the history of satire, 


I shall be thankful to any one who will sell or 
Scotch Politicks, or the Satirical History of th 
in 25 Plates, 12mo.; A Poli 
and Account of Scotch Inji 
2 vols., 12mo.” 


lend me 
Year 1762, 
ticrl and Satirical History 
cence tx 109 Caricature Prints, 


Motices to Corresponrvents, 

Oy all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :—“I am anxious to obtain 
an introduction to, or the address of, any genealogist at 
Lichfield and Newcastle-upon-Tyne who would be likely 
to help me con amore in a simpl2 inquiry. I have a large 
mass of pedigrees and social notes of the old West Indies, 
but cannot find a publisher for the former, which isa 
pity, as, should they in time come to be lost in MS, I 
doubt whether another genealozical martyr could be 
found who would rediscover these clues.” 

W. R. R. writes:—“ About nine months since there 
appeared inthe Pall Mall Gazette a series of articles 
entitled ‘Wine.’ I should very much like to ascertain 
the dates of these articles, more especially that one treat- 
ing of the ‘ Vin de Zucco,’ a wine grown on the Sicilian 
estates of the Duke d’Aumale.” 

Mr. Citas. Wrertams (Moseley Lodge, near Birming- 
ham) writes:—“ Wou'd some of your readers suggest 

lans for arranging heraldic book-plates? I have fixed 
mine in folio books alphabetically, but am not satisfied 
with it.” 

K. asks where is the best place in London to obtain 
second-hand theological works, ¢9., the Fathers and 
standard English divines. [We will forward prepaid 
catalogues to our correspondent. ] 

We are asked when the firm of Longman, Lukey & Co., 
26, Cheapside, were in business in the musical instrument 
and music line; also, Longman & Broderip, 83, Cheap- 
side, and 70, Piccadilly. 

G. R. (Oxford.)—A proof shall be sent. We shall be 
glad to hear from you with regard to the other matter 
not hitherto printed. 

Ranpoupn (“ Randolph Arms.”)—We shall 
be happy to forward a prepaid letter to our correspon- 
dent, 

MAxx.—The absurd mania for converting historical 
characters into the rain-cloud and the sun, or into other 
things, has been sufficiently illustrated. 

Cu. Perncy.—Simon Pure is to be found in Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s cc medy, A Bold Strok: Sor a Wife. 

F. R. O'Fiauerry has our best thanks. 
will be borne in mind. 

Henmestrepr.—Letter duly received. 
tuken in the direction suggested. 

i M.—* Respice finem.” 
7; 5° S. vi. 313; viii. 74. 

R. O. Y.—Printed times without number. 

J. I. Drepce.—See ante, p. 213. 

S. H.—Philip of Macedon. 

C. V. may learn at the Times office, 

Gronck Beny.—Letter forwarded. 


His remarks 
Care will be 


See “N. & Q,,” 3° 8S. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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